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Things are UP and UP 
...down South! 





SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The Southern Serves the South 


trees at any chart recording the amazing industrial 
development of the modern Southland. You'll 
notice that production is UP, industrial construction 
is UP, plant enlargements are UP. 


Construction contracts in the South last year totaled 
an all-time high of $5% billion. Industrial contracts 
of more than $2% billion were double those of the 
previous year. Expansion in the Southland’s chemical 
and metals industries alone reached multi-million 
dollar proportions in the year just past. 

All signs point to still more business activity, still 
greater industrial growth and opportunities, in the 


Southland served by the Southern Railway System. 
But why not see for yourself?... 


“*Look Ahead — Look South!” 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


fits your picture, too! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 





a name worth remembering 


> DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES © ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


PUMPS ¢ SCALES © HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
RAIL CARS © FARM MACHINERY «© MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 





“Lots of our toughest jobs are in 
tight places. And I’ve got to save 
my Dodge ‘/Job-Rated’ trucks for 
these jobs, because we just can’t 
get in with my other trucks. But 
Dodge’s short turning diameters 
make it easy to get in. 


“Our men like Dodge trucks, too, 
because they’re such swell trucks 
to drive. In fact, ’ve always got 
four or five drivers on my neck to 
drive a Dodge. That roomy Dodge 
cab is mighty popular.” 


What Mr. Flanagan says is typical 
of enthusiastic comments by own- 
ers of Dodge “Job-Rated”’ trucks. 
Remember, there's one to fit your 
job! See your Dodge dealer. 


Picture shows typical operation of Dodge "‘Job-Rated”’ trucks owned by Walt Flanagan & Co., Denver, Colo, 


“| save my toughest jobs for Dodge” 


... soys MELVIN W. FLANAGAN, Manager, Walt Flanagan & Co., Denver, Colo. 


"My other trucks include a Dodge 
‘Job-Rated’ pick-up. For my money, 
it’s the most useful low-tonnage truck 
on the market. It’s always on the job, 
never lets us down. Costs mighty little 
to run, too.” 











*"We're so strong for Dodge ‘Job- Rated’ 
trucks because they’re built to fit our 
jobs—with just the right units all the 
way through. We get the right engine 
and other units to move our loads. We 
get the right units to carry our loads.” 


DODGE 24d” TRUCKS» 
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WuEN Chester Heck enlisted in the 
National Guard for the summer va- 
cation of 1916, he had no idea of 
becoming a book editor for ForBrEs 
or anyone else. His ambition at the 
time was to teach political science. 
Before he ever got around to discov- 
ering what political science was (has 
anybody?), three agents of destiny 
intervened: Woodrow Wilson, the 
Macmillan Company, and a horse 
named S.O.B. 

First, Wilson ordered Heck’s cav- 
alry outfit into Federal service along 
the Mexican border. 

Second, the horse named S.O.B., 
an outlaw which Heck 
had volunteered to 
break, bolted and went 
for a Major General he 
didn’t like. In the proc- 
ess Heck landed on a 
rock. The*combined in- 
juries—to Heck’s back 
and. to the General’s 
pride—resulted in a 
medical discharge for 
the young bronco-bus- 
ter. 

Heck lit out for Co- 
lumbia University and 
political science. By 
1921, he was taking graduate courses 
in Teachers College when Macmillan 
offered him a job as textbook sales- 
man. Over the next six years he spe- 
cialized in college texts, which made 
him a familiar figure around most 
large universities in the Midwest and 
the East (which he still is). In 1927 
the president of McGraw-Hill, look- 
ing for a good bookman, sent a ques- 
tionnaire to the best of the univer- 
sities asking for recommendations. 
The name of Chester Reed Heck led 
all the rest. 

In six years with McGraw and an- 
other 12 with American Book Com- 
pany, Heck added some solid titles 
to the. Cumulative Book Index. 
Working in the cluttered anonymity 
which is a book editor’s lot, he ca- 
joled professors, invented titles, in- 
spired authors to the extent of writ- 
ing outlines for books to be written, 
and even escorted an eccentric Irish 
poet on a three-month tour of the 
U.S. The result of all this reads like an 
approved reading list for students 
of everything. Kimball Young wrote 
his famous “Sociology” for Heck. Mal- 
inowski in anthropology, Sorokin in 
cultural dynamics, Hefner in adver- 
tising, Deibler in economies, Dashiell 
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in psychology, Thompson in demog- 
raphy, Lucas in organic chemistry 
were among the others. In a daring 
venture into the “trade book” field, 
Heck got Paul Douglas (the present 
Senator from Illinois) to write a 
thinkpiece of the early ’30s, “The 
Coming of the Third Party.” The 
party never came, and neither did 
any profits from Douglas’ book. 

Although other tradebook ven- 
tures, like Walter B. Pitkin’s “Art of 
Rapid Reading,” were more success- 
ful, Heck’s best results came in more 
solid territory. The huge volumes en- 
titled “Recent Social Trends” and 
“Recent Economic 
Trends,” still used as 
reference works ,the 
world over, came out of 
a committee including 
Heck, Herbert Hoover, 
William Ogburn—dean 
of American sociology— 
and Charles E. Merri- 
am. After a long period 
of flirting, Heck also 
booked Harold Urey, 
now known as the 
grandpappy of nuclear 
fission, to write “Quan- 
tum Mechanics” and 
“Atoms and Molecules,” the latter 
dealing with heavy water. 

Book editor for Forses since last 
summer, Heck hopes to apply his 
genius for translating ideas into 
books to the field of finance. His 
first commitment, from Professor 
Douglas Bellmore of Boston Univer- 
sity, is for a work tentatively titled, 
“Principles of Investment.” To pro- 
duce a solid manuscript of this char- 
acter, says Heck, takes a_ solid 
chunk of time; the interval between 
commitment and publication date is 
sometimes a matter of years (very 
seldom does anything worthwhile 
come in “over the transom”). Mean- 
while Scarsdale commuter Heck— 
who calls. his career “humdrum” (!) 
—is dickering with his professorial 
friends for other financial manu- 
scripts. 

In this effort, Heck’s extreme- 
ly broad background and sense of 
humor will probably help him more 
than the Ph.D. he still wishes he’d 
got. Like any really successful book 
man, intellectual balance is his. most 
obvious trait. Sample: “I always 
thought,” says he, “that outlaw 
horse did more for me‘than' Wood- 


row Wilson.” 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Ratings for the Presidential derby: 
1, Eisenhower; 2, Taft; 3, Truman; all 
others, also rans. 


Democratic corruption smells to high 
heaven—or, rather, the other place. 


Further flagrant tax-boosting seems out. 
Curb wage skyrocketing! 
Alternative: Catastrophic inflation. 


Prediction: Consumers will curtail 
spending—for cash and on credit. 


Churchill conspicuously maintains his 
reputation as the world’s No. 1 states- 


man. 


Truman maintains his reputation as— 
what? 


My guess: He won't run. 


Western Europe, masterly led by Eisen- 
hower, is cooling Russia's aggressive 
ardor. 


A possibility: Effective revolution be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


Stock market forecasts have become 
peculiarly precarious. 


Equities which are high seem more 
risky than those which are low. 


Real estate, by and large, is dear rather 
than cheap. 


Interest rates may firm further. 


Unemployment should not get out of 
bound. 


| favor oil companies possessing vast 
potential territory. 


Consider investing in Canada. But look 
twice, dig deeply, before you leap. 


Saving still is a saving virtue. 


Britain’s possession of the A-bomb is of 
A-1 importance. 


Secretary Acheson is proving himself 
no second-rater. 


Indiscriminatingly condemning him is 
condemnatory. 


Produce to your limit. 


Don't overbuy. SCF 








THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





Like a needle stuck in a groove, the 
platters on which U.S. corporations 
served up the facts this spring of their 
1951 performances all sang the same 
tune: record sales and pretax earnings, 
but sharply reduced net nevertheless. 

“It is the ‘nevertheless’ that bothers 
me,” complained Scripps-Howard col- 
umnist H. I. Phillips to Elmer Twitch- 
ell, his home-grown expert on utter 
confusion and whatnotia. “Last year we 
had more neverthelesses than ever, but 
our percentage of gain in hereinafters 
dropped 45 per cent.” 

At which the economic expert fixed 
Phillips with a stern glance and snapped 
accusingly: 

“You look like a fellow who might be 
a stockholder. Have you ever been cited 
as an investor? Has any committee 
questioned you to find out whether 
you have associated with stockholding 
groups? Have you ever stooped to hold- 
ing stocks yourself?” 

“I decline to answer,” evaded the 
cornered Phillips. 

“On what grounds?” barked the ac- 
cusing Mr. Twitchell. 

“On the ground a stockholder gets 
roughed up enough without inviting 
further punishment.” 

Last week Elmer Twitchell was re- 
ported to be in Washington egging on 
Fair Deal Congressmen to launch an 
investigation of subversive capitalistic 
influences in corporation annual reports. 


Two-way stretch 

Typical of the two-way stretch ex- 
erted by higher taxes and soaring costs 
was the report of $463.2 million U. S. 
Rubber. Untypical was bouncing Rub- 
ber’s success in surviving the strain to 
boost net 23% above 1950. The Treas- 
ury Department’s tax take was $71.1 
million, almost ten times Rubber’s con- 
tribution in 1949 and two and a third 
times more than Harry Humphreys saw 
deposited in his own till. In the process, 
U. S. Rubber’s gross, including inter- 
company sales, soared 20% above 1950 
to put Rubber in the select society of 
U.S. corporations with sales exceeding 
$1 billion. But Humphreys squelched 
any idea that Rubber could repeat the 
performance in 1952, noting that more 
of Rubber’s effort would go toward 
whittling at its $112 million backlog of 
low-margin defense orders. 

Meanwhile, as rubber futures trading 
resumed on the New York commodity 
market last fortnight, after an 11 
months’ Government-ordered suspen- 
sion, rubber experts predicted that the 
latex-soft rubber market would become 
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even more so. Traders think the Gov- 
ernment will soon announce a 5c to 10c 
reduction in its present 50.5c per pound 
selling price for crude rubber. 

Out in Youngstown, Ohio, Lee Rub- 
ber & Tire’s topkick, A. A. Garthwaite, 
thought the results of high rubber stock- 
piles and cut-back new car production 
present “serious danger signals” to the 
industry. Though he maintained a 
cheerful face in talking about Lee’s own 
prospects, Garthwaite spotted among 
the “danger signals” some signs of a 
return to the price-cutting in tires and 
other rubber goods which has plagued 
the industry in normal years. So far, 
only a few smaller companies have ped- 
dled their wares on a concession basis. 

Garthwaite, however, pointed out to 
rubberneckers looking into the future 
some bright spots on the horizon, One 
is the anticipated 7% increase in auto- 
mobile mileage this year. Another is 
that Lee, 60% of whose sales and 70% 
of whose profits derive from its tire 
line, looks for a large expansion in re- 
placement tire purchases in 1952. 
Though many fewer autos will roll off 
Detroit assembly lines on original cas- 
ings, many cars on U.S. highways were 
bought in the 1940s, will need new 
shoes. 


Take the shirt too 

While flurries of annual pamphiets 
were drifting down to U.S. sharehold- 
ers and other flurries of 1040 forms 
were blizzarding into Internal Revenue 
offices, out in sunny California state 
Farm Bureau members were creating 
a white flurry of their own. Secretary- 
Treasurer Don W. McColly told a busi- 
ness conclave he had sent a letter to 
his Congressman complaining about the 
tax tattoo: “You are taking now in taxes 
almost everything but my shirt. So you 
might as well have it.” Therewith Mc- 
Colly removed his shirt before the 
startled audience. Inspired by his ex- 
ample, eight others did likewise. Goal, 
announced the Bureau, hoping for emu- 
lation elsewhere, is a million shirts for 
Congressmen. “The more tattered, the 
better.” 

Illustrating the same point in a some- 
what different way was the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Using a map to illus- 
trate, the Chamber calculated that the 
1953 Federal budget of $85.4 billion 
“will be greater than all the incomes 
of all the people west of the Missis- 
sippi,” including 96% of incomes in 
Wisconsin to boot. 

How big is the national debt today? 
This time it was the Illinois Bankers 
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A New Bed 


for a Restless River 


— how “Your Unseen Friend” 


helps keep the flood from your door 


LD MAN RIVER never rests 

( ») easy. All year long, he twists 

and turns in his bed. And, in 

the spring, he sometimes forgets he’s 

old. He leaves his bed, spreads across 

the lowlands, floods homes, and 

sweeps over rich farm lands on which 
cities depend for food. 

When this happens, the flood con- 
trol experts get busy. 

They bring up dredges to make a 
new bed that’s straighter and wider 
and deeper...so the river won’t over- 
flow its banks. 

These dredges are big and tough 
and well-designed. 

They have to be. They must gulp 
tons of mud, sand, and gravel. Force 
it up through pumps at high speed. 


March 15, 1952 


And then pump it out through big, 
long steel pipes onto the surround- 
ing land. 

This calls for tough metal parts. 
And that’s where Nickel comes into 
the picture. 


Sometimes it’s used in the cutter 
heads that chew up gritty silt. 


Sometimes it’s used in the pumps 
as well. It may be in the form of 
Nickel steel castings or Nickel cast 
iron (“Ni-hard”). But whatever the 
form, these Nickel alloys have what 
it takes to stand up to the harsh 
scraping action of fast-moving sand 
and gravel. 


When you see a powerful dredge 
making a new river bed, or a big 
bulldozer clearing off land...when 
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DREDGES tame wild rivers by gulping tons of mud, 
sand, gravel... forcing it through pumps at high 
speed... pumping it out onto the surrounding land. 


you see the defense products indus- 
try is turning out... you can be sure 
Nickel is working for you ’round the 
clock. 


You don’t see the Nickel because 
it’s intermixed with other metals... 
adding toughness, hardness, endur- 
ance, and other special properties. 
That’s why Nickel is known as “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How is 
it possible to raise tons of ore thousands 
of feet and produce Nickel for your ever 
expanding world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and ma- 
chines, of developing resources, is in 
your free copy of “‘The Romance of 
Nickel.’ Write, The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Dept. 563a, New York 
Saved. 


® 1952, T.1.N. Co. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


AO, Ni CK surtneet 
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PROGRESS 


HEAT TRANSFER 





YOUNG raviaror ai 


Heat Transfer Products for Automotive and Industrial 
Applications. Heating, Cooling, and Air Conditioning 
Products for Home and Industry. 

Dept. 1002-C ¢ RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Factories of Racirie, Wisconsin and Mattoon, IIlinois 








Association that provided the answer in 
graphic terms. The nation’s biggest 
business, said the bankers, has now 
lost well in excess of $250,000,000,000. 
How much red ink was this? Well, 
answered the bankers, if a private en- 
terprise started in the year 1 A.D. with 
a “mere” one billion dollars capital 
were to be run so poorly that it lost 
$1,000 a day, it wouldn’t fall 1/250th 
as far into the crimson inkpot as the 
Government has until the year 2739. 
The trouble is, the bankers moralized, 
that when the Government reached the 
point where a private business would 
have folded, it just kept on going down 
the deficit trail. 


Salesmen, awake! 

Hitting another trail in a fashion not 
seen since the pseudo-depression of 
1949 are the nation’s long-lulled sales- 
men. Galvanizing them into aggres- 
sive action is the perilous position of 
many a manufacturer atop record-high 
mounds of inventories. All told, esti- 
mates the Department of Commerce, 
present U.S. business inventories are 
worth a whacking $70,376,000,000— 
16% more than at the start of 1951. But 
most prospects the salesmen are tailing 
currently are living off their inventory 
fat instead of adding to it. To the dis- 
may of salesmen accustomed to the easy 
bookings of the past, more often than 
not they are ushered out of purchasing 
agents’ offices with the words: “Come 
back in about 90 days and we'll see.” 

Symptomatic of the sea-change in 
manufacturers’ outlook is the increasing 
number of changes in sales staffs, re- 
flecting numerous shakeups in logy dis- 
tribution departments and infusions of 
new blood. Typical of many such re- 
alignments is that in Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s Lincoln-Mercury division where 
three new departments were set up, two 
to concentrate on sales of single name- 
plates and one to put new oomph in the 
division’s sales training program. 

Down in Atlanta, Georgia, one huck- 
ster was putting the screws on pros- 
pects by presenting a card reading: “If 
you don’t give me an order I'll vote for 
that man again.” But up in Boston the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company has an- 
other idea of how to soften up client- 
prospects: free long-distance telephone 
calls for all buyers visiting the Gillette 
booth at the 39th annual Druggists Sup- 
ply show at the Statler Hotel. Gillette’s 
trade relations director, Timothy Patrick 
Barry, Jr., also had a secretary on hand 
to take buyers’ dictation, apparently lost 
none of his enthusiasm when the bill by 
Bell for the week added up to $3,000. 


Fact, fear, philosophy 
For the larger picture of industry's 
current position, up came facts, fears 
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and philosophy to fill out the record. 

Facts: While Department of Com- 
merce statisticians figured 1951 output 
of goods and services in the U‘S. last 
year at $328 billion, $45 billion more 
than in 1950, unemployment in Janu- 
ary was placed at 2.1 million persons— 
or some 400,000 fewer than a year ago 
when the FRB production index was 
a point higher. Though it wasn’t any 
comfort to 100,000 idle Detroiters, this 
was the lowest unemployment for any 
January in the postwar period. In the 
auto capital, where a special Govern- 
ment task force is investigating unem- 
ployment, defense jobs aren’t expected 
to blossom before June at the earliest. 
Detroit manufacturers have plenty of 
defense contracts in their files, includ- 
ing $1.5 billion placed there last year 
and another $200 million forthcoming 
by February 1 of this year. But for some 
time they will be engaged in prepara- 
tion work while autoworkers are idle. 

Fears: By Indiana Standard’s chair- 
man, Robert E. Wilson, that the once- 
insatiable suction of demand for oil 
products may slack off in the next year 
or so. Up to this point, demand for 
petroleum volatiles have gone in only 
one direction in the market: up. Since 
1940 the oilers have produced and sold 
handily 86% more gasoline, 419% more 
diesel fuel, 136% more distillate fuels, 
and 66% more residuals. In addition, in- 
dustry gorged on 154% more natural 
gas, 1,700% more petro-chemicals and 
13,000% more liquefied petroleum gas. 

Now, however, Wilson sees five good 
reasons for believing that the oil boom 
may be flattening out: (1) increasing 
use of natural gas; (2) fewer coal fur- 
naces left to convert to oil; (3) well- 
advanced mechanization on farms; (4) 
near completion of many railroad diesel- 
ization programs; (5) fewer new auto- 
mobiles taking to the road in the next 
two years. Wilson’s answer: research 
and technology, “our real reserve.” 
Added Wilson: “Research and technol- 
ogy have repeatedly enabled us to con- 
found the bureaucrats and the pessi- 
mists and to exceed even the most op- 
timistic hopes of our own _ industry 
leaders.” 


Philosophy: The current “depressed 
and pessimistic” state of business as sur- 
pluses have appeared is just another 
symptom of the “psychotic” elation and 
depression which have characterized 
the postwar economy. So said psycholo- 
gizing V. Lewis Bassie, professor of 
economics at the’ University of Illinois. 
“These regular and severe reversals 
from boom to setback and back to 
boom,” according to the Illinois econ- 
omist, “call to mind the changing states 
of an individual with a manic-depres- 
sive psychosis.” Moral: business is never 
quite so bad, or so good, as it appears 
at the moment. 
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The Revolutionary 21-Ineh 
Optic-Engineered TV Picture Tube 
with Exclusive Iso-Focus Beam 


NOTHER PHILCO FIRST! Another 

significant development in the science 
of television from the Philco laboratories 
—the 21-inch Cylindrical Face All-Glass 
Cathode Ray Tube, and the exclusive 
Iso-Focus Beam. Conceived by Philco, 
developed by Philco, this triumph of 
Philco electronic and optic research 
provides, by far, the highest fidelity 
picture in television. 








Three Years in the Making 


This new, important development is the 
culmination of three years of research by 
a special group of Philco Electron-Optic 
Engineers. Applying the principles of 
electronics to the laws of optics, these 
Philco scientists have developed a truly 
optic-engineered picture tube. Its cylin- 
drical-shaped face is designed to reject 
glare, providing eye comfort heretofore 
unattainable. Its 245 square inch surface 


is 14% larger than a 20-inch tube and 
actually larger than ordinary ‘‘21’s’’. 
The exclusive Iso-Focus Beam adds even 
greater picture fidelity to Philco’s fam- 
ous Balanced Beam chassis. And it pro- 
vides faithful picture reproduction covering 
the entire range of delicate black and 
white shadings. 

This great Philco tube is now available 
to the entire industry, but the spectac- 
ular Iso-Focus Beam, which makes pos- 
sible true picture fidelity, can be found 
ONLY IN PHILCO TV! 


Quality First...A Phileo Policy 


This tremendous achievement is but one 
of the many reasons why Philco is, by 
far, the most wanted TV in America. 
Through the years, the countless engi- 
neering advances from Philco labora- 
tories have raised the standards of the 
entire industry. 


PHILCO Qlnuuj Getty’ fei re 
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Another Major Engineering Achievement 
Conceived and Developed in the 
World Famous PHILCO Laboratories 


Optic-Engineered 
L-ght beams are re ected scientifi- 
cally. by curving the face of the 
tube around a vert cal axis... 
provid ng true eye comfort. 


TRUE FOCUS 


Iso-Focus Beam 


True Focus in ail parts of the p-c- 
ture—on the edges as well as in 
the center of the p cture! B urs 
and smears banished. 














TV’S GREATEST POWER PLANT 























"5 National Machines 
save us $27,000 a year-.. 


THE john COMPANY 
"Three National Payroll-Accounting for still another job. We expect to effect 
Machines save us $27,000 a year, which substantial savings with them as well. 


returns their cost every 8 months. We use 
these machines for payroll writing, analysis 
and distribution and other accounting jobs. 


"We also use National Cash Registers in our 
cafeterias and canteens, and National Add- 
ing Machines in our offices. These machines, 
"Recently we installed two of your Class 31 too, have paid for themselves through 
Accounting Machines for General Account- savings and other benefits." 

ing work and have recently ordered another 


Av 


Vice President & Treasurer 
The Upjohn Company 
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Typical medicines, produced with care 


by Upjehn , internationally known 


manufacturer of pharmaceuticals. 


The Upjohn Company (Kalamazoo, Michigan) 
knows the vital necessity of accuracy in 


their ingredients and their compounding. 




















NATIONAL PAYROLL-ACCOUNTING MACHINE. 
(Model used by Upjohn). Has 25 payroll totals, and 42 totals 
for analysis and distribution. 


NATIONAL SALES REGISTER. 
Pays for itself in Upjohn’s cafeterias by speeding service and 
enforcing correct recordings of transactions. 


NATIONAL ADDING MACHINE. 
(Model shown used by Upjohn). Has time-and-effort-saving features 
never before combined on one adding machine. 


NATIONAL CLASS 31 ACCOUNTING MACHINE, 
(Recently installed by Upjohn). Latest development for multiple- 
duty accounting. Has electrified typewriter for typing descriptions. 


National machines promote accuracy in 
accounting by doing up to 24 of the work 
automatically—and what machines do 
automatically the operators cannot do 


year after year returning their cost as 
handsome profit. 

There is a model for every size and type 
of business. Let the loca] National repre- 


wrong. 


National machines soon pay for themselves 
out of the money they save, then go on 


sentative, a trained systems analyst, show 
what you can save with the National 
System suited to your particular needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 














WALL STREET 








AROMATIC scents of roasting coffee 
mingled with springtime snow flurries 
outside the window of Wall Street’s un- 
cfficial Mayor. At the end of an austere 
marble corridor, Len Jarvis was con- 
templating stockholder meeting season. 

“Of course there should be no stock- 
holder relations ‘season, ” Hayden 
Stone’s partner declared. “Stockholder 
relations should go on the year round 
with letters from management accom- 
panying each dividend or quarterly 
statement. Most corporations are get- 
ting enlightened,” he conceded. “They 
are explaining more fully the why of 
expenditures, the aim of research, the 
good and the bad of their financial posi- 
tion. But too many companies,” he 
fretted, “are still missing the boat. 
These give no reasons for earnings. 
They omit pictures of plants and prod- 
ucts, don’t even explain what it is they 
make. I'd like to see more companies 
compile better financial tables. More of 
them should also point up subsidiaries, 
explain, if necessary, into what end 
products their materials go, really sell 
their product. Even if they don’t need 
the money today, they might to- 
morrow.” 

Jarvis probably knows more man- 
agement people than any other Wall 
Streeter. He’s been in charge of run- 
ning forums for the New York Society 
of Security Analysts, personally arrang- 
ing 86 out of the 126 luncheon meet- 
ings yearly addressed by corporate off- 
cials. He also sits on a couple of boards 
of directors. 

“Ten years ago it was an effort to 
get a company to come down and talk 
to Wall Street,” muses he. “Now they 
are happy to come and many of them 
invite us to come see them, too. We'd 
like to see more of this.” 

Beyond all the obvious blessings of 
management - stockholder understand- 
ing, Jarvis hits on a topical reason: 

“I see this as one of the biggest new 
financing years we've ever had due to 
high taxes.” Soft-spoken, he can hurl 
verbal bombshells. “Perhaps,” he medit- 


ated, “the banks are going to get a 
little huffy when companies come ask- 
ing for money to pay off that 70% of 
their 1952 tax bill needed this first half. 
Perhaps the banks are going to say, Go 
out and get some permanent capital, 
bonds, preferred, dilute your common. 
Perhaps in this type of a market that 
won't be too easy.” 


More Noses: 


By the time Mr. Funston gets through 
counting stockholders’ noses—in case 
you haven’t already been nabbed, the 
NYSE is out census taking—his figures 
may be sadly outdated. Out in Jourdan- 
ton, Texas, a Miss Theresa M. Dellana 
now owns a share in General Motors. 
She won it as a door prize at the re- 
cent San Antonio livestock show where 
Bache & Co. set up a booth to explain 
the mysteries of stockholding adjacent 
to exhibits of the latest in cattle feed 
.. . And, from Tivoli, New York, Mer- 
rill Lynch received an inquiry from 
sixth graders in the local school re- 
questing advice on how they could buy 
“the cheapest stock and can the whole 
class own one share jointly?” To “We 
the People’s” credit was their two-page 
answer pointing up that “the cheapest 
stock is not always the best” and sug- 
gesting that an adult might want to 
hold it in trust for the class. As soon as 
that letter was dispatched ML got an- 
other. An astute ten-year-old in the 
Midwest wanted to know of a “safe 
risk” in the $2 to $5 price bracket. . . . 
No kid stuff was the bill just dropped 
in Albany’s legislative hopper, a_ bill 
that 25 years ago would have been 
regarded as both radical and revolution- 
ary. Savings banks now want permission 
to invest up to 5% of their assets in 
preferred and common stocks. They, 
like individuals, young and old, want 
to increase their income to offset the 
impact of inflated dollars. 


En Vogue: 


The electric utility industry is wear- 
ing a new look. Here is one industry 





Name 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 3-15 
I enclose: C2 $4 for 1 year of Forses, 1) $10 for 4 full years. 





Address 





City 


Zone State 








Canada & Foreign, $1 a year extra. 
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group where higher rather than lower 


1952 net earnings are anticipated. 
Chief reason: repeal last November of 
the 314% excise tax on power and light 
consumers, a tax absorbed by the sup- 
plying companies. Along with exemp- 
tion from EPT, some analysts estimate 
that these companies’ taxes will now be 
brought back to last year’s 47% level 
rather than the current 52% ruling for 
most corporations. Further, commercial 
and residential electricity sales are on 
the upswing regardless of the fluctua- 
tion in other business indices. And re- 
cent expenditures made for new plant 
and equipment are doing much to ease 
operating costs. Even in instances where 
industrial sales may slacken—as might 
be expected in a territory such as Nia- 
gara Mohawk—it is pointed out that 
companies may be in a position to with- 
draw old power plants and lines, rely 
mainly on the new, actually gain profits- 
wise. Thus, possible earnings gains of 
5 to 10% are seen. 

Aware of these facts are investment 
trusts who are reported to be currently 
in process of diverting funds from situa- 
tions that promised large capital gains 
to those where a better than average 
income is indicated. In this connection 
even phone companies are getting a 
play, with New England Telephone re- 
portedly in favor by some. 

Considerable interest also is percolat- 
ing in finance companies, considered 
good defensive situations. Despite the 
fact that they have to pay more for the 
money they borrow, profit margins still 
look good. Their excellent record of 
the ’30s is recalled. Up and comingest, 
according to some, is Seaboard Finance, 
now cutting down on its instalment 
dealer paper and concentrating on per- 
sonal loans. Commercial Credit Com- 
pany says it could earn approximately 
$7.75 a share before any excess profits 
tax would be applicable. 


Buddies: 


It’s routine for Wall Street and the 
SEC to be at odds. And, while this 
appears to be the case again on the 
issue of SEC asking $1,225,000 by im- 
posing fees for services on the people 
it regulates (see “Double Take,” page 
24), there is a story behind this story. 
On good authority we learn that the 
SEC is embarrassed by having to make 
this request and that it encouraged the 
storm of protest. 


We Hear That: 


Insurance companies are coming in 
for some criticism. The claim is being 
made that their. investments are not as 
liquid as they should be and that the 
medium - sized companies especially 
should go easy on non-marketable loans. 
What provoked all this is Equitable 


Forbes 

















Life Assurance Society winding up in 
the oil and hotel business both via its 
stake in Glenn McCarthy, who now 
owes ¢he company $34,100,000, While 
Equitable goes on record as saying “we 
want to get out as soon as possible,” 
Wall Streeters are raising the question 
of possibly more cases like this one and 
in some instances go so far as to ask 
whether State Commissioners shouldn't 
start clamping down the law. Nonethe- 
less insurance companies are still fa- 
vored investments even if some people 
are predicting that five years hence life 
companies will regret their easing out 
of governments. These long-range 
thinkers expect commercial bank loans 
to fall off, say the government will want 
to borrow at cheaper rates on longer 
terms. These same Wall Streeters are 
quick to point out that if this should 
come about, prices of bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks naturally would rise. .. . 

There is doubt being cast upon the 
makers of Chlorophyll. It’s considered 
by some a passing fad like antihisti- 
mines. They question the resilience of 
makers’ issues and are quick to recall 
those speculative issues of the 1946 
vintage that were hungrily devoured 
before the market break and then never 
rebounded. Stick with the old-line blue 
chips, they advise. . 

More on the same theme is the 
Squibb Co. story (see “Squibb Joins 
the Parade,” page 21). Immediately fol- 
lowing announcement that the company 
was ready to market a TB cure, the 
stock shot up five points, only to lose 
considerable ground later upon realiza- 
tion that the Squibb product is non- 
patentable. It is understood that Merck, 
Parke, Davis and Pfizer are expected 
to make a similar drug... . 

A significant decrease in the short 
interest on the New York Stock Ex- 
change is expected during the coming 
weeks. . . . Aided by American & For- 
eign Power's recapitalization plan, 92,- 
447 shares of that company’s common 
and 19,140 shares of its second pre- 
ferred would be erased. . . . In Canad- 
ian Pacific, where there is a short posi- 
tion of about 116,392 shares, a con- 
version privilege becomes effective 
April 7.... 

South Penn Oil’s reserves are ex- 
pected to gain due to new resources 
uncovered by deeper drilling. . . . Le- 
high Valley Railroad may resume divi- 
dend payments this year. 


Note With Interest: 

While Big Board volume is off nearly 
45% from the comparable 1951 period, 
Curb volume is holding close to last 
year’s level... . 

Of 188 corporations announcing earn- 
ings during a recent six-day period, 108 
showed decreases, 80 showed gains. 


March 15, 1952 
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The Thinking Machine 


ot American Business 


Automatically 
it takes work 
out of figure-work 


=. ts N 


@ Calculations for any size payroll 
— straight time, overtime, deduc- 
tions, take-home pay, payroll re- 
cap—are performed by the Friden 
fully-automatic Calculator with 
fewer operator decisions than on 
any other calculating machine. 
This is only one example of 
Friden “figure thinking”. Inven- 
tory and invoices ... interest and 








© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


percentages ... figure problems 
of engineering and production — 
these and other computations are 
processed swiftly by the Friden. 
So automatically that no special 
operator training is required. 


Any business becomes instantly 
more efficient when Friden takes 
over the figuring. Time-savings 
quickly pay for the machine! 





Figure on a Friden: Call in the 
Friden Man near you. Learn 
Friden applications to your busi- 
ness. Friden sales, instruction and 
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service available throughout the 
U.S. and the world ... FRIDEN 
CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., 
San Leandro, California. 








“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





THE MASTER KEY TO SUCCESS 

What is the master key to success? 

After a long life, I think I have arrived at the right 
answer. 

Many qualities contribute vitally to outstanding achieve- 
ment. 

Ambition is important. So is discerning vision. But with- 
out the most assiduous groundwork-laying, without inces- 
sant study, preparation, determination these are not enough. 

Enthusiasm is the all-essential human jet propeller. With- 
out it the highest heights are rarely reached. It is the driving 
force that elevates men to miracle-workers. Whiteheat en- 
thusiasm can melt the hardest problems, can vault Hima- 
layan hurdles. It generates immeasurable powers. It begets 
boldness, courage; kindles confidence, overcomes doubts. It 
creates endless energy, the source of all accomplishment. 

But for unquenchable enthusiasm, many of the world’s 
most dazzling annals never would have been recorded. 
Think of Edison’s long, long, often disheartening trail 
towards discovery and fruition of electric light; of Alexander 
Graham Bell’s thorny pathway to creation of the telephone, 
to cite but two illustrations of what enthusiasm brought 
forth within the memory of many of us still living. 

Perseverance withers and dies when not perpetually fed 
by enthusiasm. If you dig deeply enough into the history 
of America’s most monumental 


steel workers, for example. Also voice enthusiastic approval 
of the further skyrocketing of Federal expenditures, for still 
greater astronomical Federal deficits. A.B.C. economics tells 
us that wholesale wage boosts cannot but result in higher 
manufacturing costs and therefore in higher prices to the 
government and to all the rest of us. That wages can be 
shot up and the cost of living kept down is the sheerest 
poppycock. 

Obsequious politicians grovel before unioneers, whom 
they regard as holding the fate of life or death over office- 
seekers. Happily, the truth is that they don’t. Senator Taft, 
for one, proved that. Unquestionably, the most alarming 
economic menace confronting this nation is inflation. There- 
fore, our primary objective must be to squelch each and 
every inflationary move whether it spring from unioneers or 
thoughtless politicians. 

You and I could not make a better start than by ada- 
mantly opposing further expansion of steel wages. They 
already average higher than the wages of the majority of 
other industrial employees. If we, if the industry, if politi- 
cians capitulate to the newest exorbitant steel demands, 
every other union will feel justified in formulating similar 
demands and expecting you and me to foot the gigantic bill. 

I don’t believe we can afford this. 


TRUMANISM SINKS 





enterprises of yesteryear and 


Trumanism sinks. (I was 


. Forbes Manaziue 
today, what do you discover? 80 Bitty Anrune tempted to insert a ‘t,’ but re- 
Almost invariably there was eres S. 


Office of the Publisher 
one master mind, one master 


mind who wedded herculean 
work to his dreams, visions, 
ambitions, spurred and _suc- 
cored and strengthened always 
by his enthusiasm. 


of America, C.I.0. 
Dear Mr. Murray: 


OPEN LETTER 


Mr. Philip pure eg» 
President, United Steelworkers 


frain.) Not within one’s mem- 
ory has our Federal Adminis- 
tration so wreaked with scan- 
dal, graft, dishonesty, disgrace. 
Morality never descended to so 
low a level. The Department 
of Justice itself has become 


Faith without work is dead. 
It is enthusiasm that trans- 
mutes faith, ambition, aspira- 
tion into imperishable deeds. 

Without enthusiasm, noth- 
ing. 

HOW TO CUT YOUR 

BUYING POWER 

The purchasing power of 
the American dollar—your dol- 
lar and mine—has already been 
almost cut in half. If you want 
still severer financial punish- 
ment whoop it up for the 
granting of the new, unprece- 
dented demands of unionized 





You face a fate-laden decision, fate-laden 
for all your fellow-citizens, for America, may- 
hap for all free countries, 


If you insist upon your untimely demands for 
much higher wages and other costly concessions 
for your followers, America's og to wage ef- 
fective war will be weakened, the menace of in- 
flation, already alarming, will be immeasurably 
intensified, our national economic solvency 
eravely, perhaps fatally, jeopardized. 


You well know that yz erbates pay would in- 
evitably raise costs and that if the s i ering 
bill were met out of manufacturers' prof es the 
Federal income, because of the resultant lethal 
blow to tax collections, would be suicidal. 


veneer political and other expedien- 
cies have clothed you with the power of a giant 
of giants. 
But beware, I ay you, of using--misusing-- 
+ a ruthlessly, s rtsightedly, destruce 


Yours sincerely, 


Mag 
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sickeningly suspect. The polli- 
tician picked to ferret out offi- 
cial wrongdoing woefully lacks 
public confidence, is himself 
the subject of criticism, ac- 
cuséd as apparently implicated 
in questionable operations for 
associates, mayhap for himself. 

What .does this miserable 
mess forebode for Harry Tru- 
man? Does it portend that he 
will not be re-elected President 
should he again seek office? I 
rather think it does. He con- 
tinues gleefully to indulge in 
keeping the American people 


Forbes 











guessing as to his intentions. The charitable deduction is 
that he doesn’t know what his final decision will be. 

Meanwhile, prospects of a Republican victory brighten. 
General Eisenhower is our choice as the candidate most 
certain to sweep the country if he agrees to run. 

Our fear is that Senator Taft’s nomination would induce 
‘Truman to enter the lists, and we are not at all confident 
of the outcome, notwithstanding the acclaim now being 
accorded the able, conscientious Senator in many areas. 
With Eisenhower as the standard-bearer we believe the 
Xepublicans would win overwhelmingly. 

Therefore, we pray that General Eisenhower will consent 
to return well before the conventions are held. Granted that 
he is rendering the free nations invaluable service in Europe, 
could he not render still greater service to the world by 
becoming America’s Commander-in-Chief and Chief Execu- 
tive? 

* 
Your actions determine public opinion’s 
verdict concerning you. 
* 


HE GOT $1,000,000 ORDER 


Not all experiences have as happy a result as this one, 
related by R. S. Damon, president of Trans World Airlines: 

“In the early ’80’s while I was building airplanes and 
before I got into the airline operation, I tried to sell a 
sleeper plane to a number of airlines. Sleepers on boats, 
sleepers on pullman cars, 
and a few sleepers on 
buses were then in exist- 
ence. 








UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 








“Why not on airplanes? 

“Through a friend I had an appointment arranged with 
Mr. E. L. Cord, then the controlling financial interest in 
American Airways. I spent all day and far into the night 
flying from Fort Worth, Texas, to Los Angeles, in a slow, 
noisy, tri-motor plane arriving late at night. I was promised 
an appointment early in the morning. 

“When I called Mr. Cord. at 9 o'clock, he said he was 
packing a bag and leaving for the East promptly, but if I 
would hurry over he would wait and see me for a few 
minutes. 

“With my little model of a sleeper airplane configuration 
complete with dolls sitting up in the seats and dolls lying 
down in convertible berths, I got in a taxicab headed for 
his house. This was my first trip to California, and I had 
only a faint idea of the local geography. Too late I dis- 
covered it was the taxicab driver’s first day in California, 
too, and he knew less about the local geography than I did. 

“With the help of police officers, drugstore phone books 
and accommodating citizens, I got to Mr. Cord’s house an 
hour and a half later on what was originally to have been 
a 20-minute ride. Because of the delay, I fully expected to 
find Mr. Cord gone. My heart sank. But I found him 
graciously waiting for me. 

“He listened carefully to my story and gave me another 
hour and a half of his time. 

“I went away with an order for a million dollars’ worth 
of airplanes.” 


March 15, 1952 





WHAT IS IKE LIKE TODAY? 


Paris—I have just had a long, earnest discussion with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower at SHAPE headquarters near Paris. Almost 
an hour after we started conversing, he was notified that 
the Greek and Turkish Ambassadors had arrived for flag- 


* raising ceremonies to mark the formal entry of these two 


nations into the ranks of the twelve previously composing 
the Atlantic Treaty powers. 

Our visit concluded, I presented him with petitions signed 
by almost 40,000 New Jersey residents urging his nomin- 
ation by the Republican Party. 

Obviously one does not come away from a visit with a 
man in Eisenhower's position and quote him without per- 
mission—a permission neither sought nor given. But it may 
be of interest to report one’s impression of what Ike is like 
today, when again he is under immense pressures both in 
connection with his current great task and in connection 
with the desire of millions to see him President of the 
United States. 

He appears as healthy and vigorous as ever. Long hours 
of office work, frequent tours of inspection, steady streams 
of visitors have not dulled the friendly twinkle in his eye 


nor diminished the warm, open smile known the world over.’ 


What continually impresses his visitors is the man’s trans- 
parent integrity and sincerity—the utter lack of theatrics, 
humbug, or pomposity that sometimes attaches to men in 
high positions. He speaks in a forthright, unequivocal man- 
ner about the people and issues of the day. He has a great 
capacity for anger at duplicity and for exasperation at stu- 
pidity from those who should know better. 

He is plainly dedicated to serving the American people 
in whatever task they assign him. After years of the pomp 
and circumstance that have been his, there is no allure to 
the prerogatives of high office. To Ike there is infinitely 
greater appeal in a fishing rod and strearg. But his concern 
with corruption and the impact of inflation and govern- 
mental waste at home, plus his profound concern that the 
United States continue its leadership in the fight for peace, 
have settled the question of his own future activities. 

One can sense the great strain he now labors under. He 
has a vast diplomatic job as well as a military one in run- 
ning NATO. And in recent months he has had to face up 
to his unique position at home as the man best able to 
try to prevent a new American government from following 
the tragic war-breeding isolationist path of 1920. 

He struggles to resolve these great problems with humility 
and firmness. One senses the touchstone of his strength in 
his resolve never to break faith in his concept of duty to 
the people of America. No matter of mere political expedi- 
ency will dictate his actions, but, recognizing the great 
turning-point our foreign policy may reach in the coming 
election, I don’t think he will hesitate to continue expressing 
his views. 

I came away not feeling that here was a “Great Hero,” 
but rather that here was a decent, honest man of wide 
knowledge and proven abilities, whose first and only con- 
cern is not about himself, but the welfare of his country 
in a dangerous period of history for free people. - 

—MALCOLM FORBES. 














IN THE BAG 


By simplifying production and diversifying end-prod- 
ucts Union Bag’s Sandy Calder has intensified profits 


OVER THE pines and palmettos for miles 
around the towering smokestacks just 
north of Savannah is sprinkled a fine 
whitish dust. In the air is a sulfurous 
stench, locally praised as “the bread 
and butter” smell. Since the dust began 
falling in 1936, the butter’s been spread 
thick, for at the chimneys’ base sprawls 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation’s 
kraft paperboard and bag mill. It is 
the world’s biggest and most profitable 
plant of its kind. Into it each year flow 
800,000 cords of long-fibred Southern 
pine; out travels 10% of America’s paper 
sacks. 

Geography and the beneficence of 
nature made the plant big, but its rec- 
ord of royal returns is almost entirely 
man-made. The secret: enlightened op- 
portunism. While many a sickly North- 
ern papermaker coughed in the Great 
Depression’s cold and called it fate, 
Union refused to endure what could be 
cured, boldly picked up its bed and 
went South like the birds for its health. 
Unlike the birds, however, the sack- 
maker never flew back. Once praised 
for his courage in migrating, UBP chair- 
man-president Alexander Calder, Sr., 
snorted: “Courage, hell, it was a ques- 
tion of going broke up North or moving 
South.” The bald, blunt reaction typi- 
fies the company’s moving spirit. 

In the bracing sunshine of Georgia, 
land of hush-puppies, pecans and fam- 
ily pride, Calder cosied up to a bagful 
of economic truths more important than 
mere courage: (1) Dixie labor was 
cheap. (2) Land was cheaper. (3) 
Pine, properly pampered, will sprout in 
the sandy southeastern coastal plain at 
a fabulous three feet a year (more than 
twice as fast as northern species). (4) 
Savannah River tidewater offered low- 
cost transport for fuel, raw materials 
and finished products. But more than 
these, kraft* or sulphate pulp boasted 
a production cost advantage of $4 to 
$5 a ton less than sulphite pulp, was 
displacing all others for versatility, 
toughness and strength. To erect a new 
sulphate plant in the South was easier 
than trying to salvage the old sulphite 
sites after generations of dry-rot in the 
North. 

Union, now identified with tall, sil- 
ver-maned Calder, traces its ancestry a 
full century back to mechanical marvel 

* From the Swedish meaning “strength.” 
The process was patented in Germany by 
C. F. Dahl in 1879, was introduced in 
Canada in 1907, but was little used until 
after War I. 


Francis Wolle of Bethlehem, Pa. Wolle 
master-minded the first paperbag-mak- 
ing machine about 1850, later joined 
a partnership set up to consolidate 
patents and to make bag machines for 
sale under license. By the time St. Law- 
rence University athlete Calder quit 
coaching high-school basketball in 1911 
to sell pulp for Chicago’s Perkins-Good- 
win at $12 a week, UBP was well 
rooted in paper and bag manufacture. 
In 1899, six companies had merged as 
Union Bag & Paper Company, gathered 
properties hand over fist in Canada and 
the U.S. New plants and woodlands 
came easily; profits did not. Union 
brinked bankruptcy so closely in 1913 
when Calder switched sales patter and 
tied up with the company, that a stock- 
holder group, formed to clear the mess, 
fired him almost immediately as unnec- 
essary. Luckily, when older employees 
lit out for greener pastures, Sandy was 
rehired. No one has threatened to fire 
him since. 

Union’s highly-secure topman (he 
owns 20,227 common shares, 1.33%) got 
that way via the sales ladder. Trained 
young—he peddled jams and _ pickles 
from door-to-door during school vaca- 
tions in hometown Montclair, N. J.—he 
learned his lesson well. To launch his 
Union career, energetic Calder landed 
the $1 million Woolworth account, then 
15% of company sales, still a major cus- 
tomer. From then on, nothing slowed 
Sandy. He reached the president’s chair 
in 1931. 

On the way, Calder watched Union 
reorganize in 1916 to take over Riegel 
Bag & Paper, then saw it annex pulp 
and paper mills at Hudson Halls, N. Y., 
Sheboygan, Mich., Tacoma, Wash., and 


Kaukauna, Wis., and bag factories in 
Hudson Falls and Long Island City, 
N. Y., Chicago, Los Angeles, Orange, 
Tex., Vancouver, Wash., and Bogalusa, 
La. The whole collection dribbled out 
only a piddling 135 high-cost tons daily. 
One by one, he lopped them off, stream- 
lined Union Bag & Paper to the Hudson 
Falls bag factory, box plants in Trenton 
and Chicago, and UBP’s mammoth 
composite in Savannah, where all paper 
is made and 90% of the company’s $74 
million assets are now committed. 

How does Calder’s corporate steering 
stack up in the financial community? If 
the 1941-50 record of eleven top paper- 
pulp makers were cooked and measured 
in a statistical digester, how would 
Union fare? 

To find out, Forses (1) measured 
asset growth for the period; (2) fig- 
ured the ten-year average ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities; (3) 
computed return on book value; (4) 
averaged the ratio of pretax earnings to 
gross revenues over the decade; (5) 
computed the deviation from average 
profit margin registered each year; (6) 
figured the average percentage of net 
paid in dividends. 

In Table I, where companies are 
listed alphabetically, figures show each 
firm’s average performance in each cate- 
gory. Table II lists the same companies 
in order of price-earnings ratio, i.e., the 
amount buyers willingly pay for each 
dollar of estimated 1951 net per share. 
The ten companies, all integrated, do 
not necessarily rival each other in paper 
markets, but each is dependent on simi- 
lar economic factors. 

With fancy boiled off from fact, only 
Ohio’s Mead Corporation falls into a 
figure-made slot at rock bottom. High- 
est-priced Scott, well-known by its 
dynamic consumer advertising, mails 
biggest payouts, offers good return 
on investment historically. Statistically 
sixth, the company may have been 
oversold in anticipation of the success 








I: PAPER PERFORMANCES, 1941-50 
10-Year 10-Year 10-Year 
% Average Average 10-Year 10-Year Average 
Increase Current % Net Pretax Average % of Net 
in Assets Assets to Income on Profitas% Profit Paid in Composite 
Company 1941-1950 Liabilities Book Value of Gross Deviation Dividends Ranking* 
Champion ...... 118 450 15.05 16.20 258 31.06 8 
Container Corp... 176.4 404 1451 14.14 123 49.72 1 
Crown Zellerbach. 83.05 435 17.57¢t 18.17 2.62 37.38 4 
International ... 64.38 4.18 1260 18.00 3.91 17.83 9 
Kimberly-Clark .. 146.38 3.13 9.01 12.39 188 42.25 7 (tie) 
Marathon ....... 310.8 3.14 1249 16.69 2.22 30.79 5 
a 88.8 3.14 9.85 9.61 2.05 43.75 10 
yee 340.6 415 10.08 12.25 2.67 13.82 8 
0 Eee 133.0 2.69 1431 10.17 2.17 73.98 6 
Union Bag ...... 133.2 8.96 17.738 19.82 5.32 47.77 2 
West Virginia ... 40.74 6.22 9.88 15.14 3.10 46.14 7 (tie) 
*Rank order of arithmetic averages of six criteria for each company. 
tCalculated on years 1942-50. 
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of its recent marriage with Soundview 
Pulp Company. Eighth in market popu- 
larity, but with the best ten-year rating, 
Container Corporation appears to have 
been missed by investors. Container’s 
score went up via above-average divi- 
dends, third-place growth, attractive re- 
turns and earnings stability second to 
none. 

From the digested figures, two les- 
sons loom. Bigger companies, Kimberly- 
Clark, Crown Zellerbach, International, 
West Virginia, command higher prices 
than smaller rivals, but, except for pop- 
ular Scott, paper stocks sell cheaply in 
relation to earnings. Secondly, Union 
Bag paces the field in return on invest- 
ment, makes profits by the sackful. A 
heavy industry, reputed to cling to the 
business cycle like bumps to a pulp log, 
paper's past inspires little confidence. 
But the new Union, no more than its 
president, is hardly run-of-the-mill. 
Though it ranks fifth in growth, it 
swelled three times as fast as the indus- 
try as a whole up to 1945. Savannah 
plant and machinery average only seven 
years of age, are carried along with 
woodlands at only $33 million, about 
one-fifth of replacement value. 

Union’s ten-year 19.82% pretax profit 
margin (last year it hit 36%) is due 
both to lush paper markets over the 
decade and to the tight, super-integra- 
tion of Calder’s creation. 

Rather than dilute his very real cost 
advantage in kraft by toying with di- 
versified types of paper, Calder concen- 
trates. All five Savannah machines turn 
cut one grade of unbleached kraft of 
varying weights. Glassine, bleached sul- 
phate or sulphite, cellophane and other 
grades are purchased as needed for 
specialty orders. Union’s single-minded 
enterprise demands one master plan, 
one set of plant managers, one kind of 
pulpwood, one line of chemicals, while 
competitors with scattered plants must 
broadcast talent and technology over 
each. One system of digesters and beat- 
ers serves all machines and quality con- 








UNION IN SAVANNAH: over the palmettos, a whitish dust 


trol is reduced to a simple, repetitive 
operation. 

With complexity of operation mini- 
mized, Union compounds its one-plant 
benefits by selling scarcely 10% of pro- 
duction as paper. Forty-five seconds 





Price-per 
ollar of 
Composite 1951 


Company Ranking* Earnings 
ere rer 6 14.75 6 
Kimberly-Clark... 7 (tie) 8.42 4 
Crown Zellerbach 4 8.28 9 
International ... 9 7.72 10 
West Virginia .. 7(tie) 7.71 11 
St, Regis ....... 8 6.49 1 
Champion ..... 8 6.13 7 
Container Corp. . 1 5.84 8 
Union Bag ..... 2 5.65 5 
Ty chit se sued 10 4.94 . 8 
Marathon ...... 5 3.88 2 


tCalculated on years 1942-50. 





II: PAPER RANKINGS, BASED ON 1941-50 


Growth 


“Rank order of arithmetic averages of six criteria for each company. 


Return on Pretax Liberality 
Financial Invest- Profit Earnings of Divi- 
Strength ment Margin Stability dends 

10 5 10 4 1 
9 11 8 2 6 
3 2 2 + § 7 
4 6 3 10 10 
1 9 6 9 4 
5 8 9 8 11 
2 3 5 6 8 
6 4 7 1 2 
ci 1 1 11 3 
8 10 11 3 5 
8 7 4 5 9 
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after soggy, cocoa-colored pulp drops 
from the head-box onto a speeding 
Fourdrinier, finished paper spins from 
the machine’s dry end. Trucked to the 
nearby bag or box plants, low-priced 
rolls are converted to higher-priced 
bags or boxes, for which current de- 
mand seems endless. 

Despite this enviable setup, Union has 
not flooded the market. While custom- 
ers needs were fed through an emer- 
gency-made allocation schedule, Cald- 
er’s major expansion has been aimed to- 
ward relatively fewer brown paper 
sacks, more and more specialty bags 
and boxes formed from the same mate- 
rials at only slightly higher costs, to be 
sold at considerably higher prices. New 
products: moisture proof, multi-wall 
sacks, custom-tailored boxes for packing 
bulk commodities like fruits, feed and 
fertilizer. As prices of once-popular cot- 
ton, burlap and box-wood zoom, UBP’s 
young, aggressive sales engineers have 
responded with substitutes. In the post- 
Korea frenzy, Calder’s product line has 














UNION MENS’ GOLF CLUB: nine holes on the old Hermitage Plantation 


been continuously creative within the 
elastic limits of a one-product mill. 
Faced with the choice of going all-out 
to satisfy’ the immediate shortage of 
conventional sacks or generating new 
demands, Union elected to diversify 
with more profitable lines at higher 
prices. 

One quirk of the business uppermost 
in papermen’s minds is that paper has 
no intrinsic value to the consumer. As 
a wrapping and protective medium, it 
is made to be thrown away. Hence, to 
capture and hold the maximum market, 
Union must supply sacks at prices 
which will not noticeably add to the 
price of goods wrapped. Within this 
economic corral, Calder’s sales-profit 
growth is curbed only by business ups- 
and-downs and the growth of the econ- 
omy. Although Sandy’s pretax profits 
have see-sawed more violently than 
most in recent years, deviation has 
trended markedly upward. 

While ten-year ratios for the Big 
Eleven averaged 14.77%, Union’s swung 
from a below-average 8.46% in 1943 to 
$1.47% in 1947. The record is one of 
feast or more feast, but no famine. 

To rack up such scores, Calder shows 
a knack for ringing himself with men 
more technically skilled than he. Chief 
among them is G. W. E. Nicholson, a 
Swedish dynamo respected as a “push- 
er.” More admired than liked, produc- 
tion VP Nicholson landed in America 
in 1923 after training in top Scandi- 
navian paper-pulp schools, pushed a 
broom in a mill while mastering Eng- 
lish. Spotted as a comer and given the 
chance, it was Nicholson who drilled 
Savannah management to hold fast- 
moving paper machines to decimal tol- 
erances 24 hours a day. To the hard- 
headed perfectionist, nothing was im- 
possible. His relentless drive for more 
and more high quality production 
molded the outlook of newcomers like 


mill manager Charles “Chick” Hartford 
and his assistant Jimmy Lientz, who 
run the mill from his blueprint—and in 
reach of his tongue-lash. 

In the bag plant, above the staccato 
racket of blades knifing paper, “Tex” 
Kelley’s job is to turn out stock items as 
routine and to assure profitable produc- 
tion of new products. His concern: 
elimination of manual handling by fit- 
ting old machines or building new ones 
to perform bag-making intricacies at 
breakneck speed. Harvard-polished Tex, 
still well under 40, ships an annual 10 
million bags per worker with unshak- 
able faith that if he makes ‘em, Calder- 
men will sell ‘em. 

In Calder, his faith is well-placed. 

Sandy Calder is big. He chooses cars 
—lately a ’47 Cadillac—more for head- 
room than style, makes an imposing ap- 
pearance. A champ golfer, he spends 
weeks at a time at his Sea Island re- 
treat off Georgia’s broken coastline (see 
cover). But Savannah resident manager 
Thomas T. (for Tad) Dunn testifies 
Calder is no absentee topman. Sandy's 
gruff good nature and fiscal good for- 
tune have not cured him of a life- 
time’s skepticism, a habit of challeng- 
ing every corporate move. Easy-going 
Dunn, blessed with wide local auton- 
omy, admittedly holds his job by virtue 
of coming up with Calderish answers. 

Dunn’s answers last year explained 
output uppage of 25,000 tons squeezed 
out by speeding up machinery, modern- 
izing equipment. This year he hopes to 
push tonnage from 1951’s 461,000 to 
about 500,000 tons. 

Businesswise, 65-year-old Calder has 
lived by one simple old saw: get bigger. 
By adding mill capacity as fast as he 
could pay for it, Union’s mentor earned 
the name “crazy expansionist,” but 
while timid souls trembled, Sandy built 
on. Savannah’s first machine rolled in 
August 1936, two more in timé for the 
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recession of 1938. But even in that sad 
season for sacks, Calder eked out nearly 
$1 million net. Fourth and fifth ma- 
chines came in 1942 and 1947, and by 
1953, Union will boost output 100,00u 
annual tons with a sixth, and probably 
final, unit along with a semi-chemical 
pulp project. Cost guesses approach $21 
million. A departure from Union’s krafi 
concentration, this semi-chemical pulp 
process has attractions of its own. It 
will act as scavenger for Union-grown 
culled and hardwoods not usable for 
sulphate pulp. Because the new section 
will roll out paperboard, already being 
made on another machine, Savannah’s 
current maintenance chore calls for re- 
making an older machine for lighter- 
weight paper. Switching a machine nor- 
mally requires six months shutdown, 
entailing a 500-ton daily loss. To avoid 
it, Chick Hartford’s maintenance men 
are changing dryers in the old machine, 
section by section, slowing output only 
20% while drying paper skims past them 
at 1,400 feet a minute. 

The danger surrounding such risky 
tricks is not minimized and Union's 
safety record is proof workers are both 
aware and cautious. Last man to be 
killed at work died in 1950 when a 
hoisted spreader bar fell on him. In 
that year UBP’s score rose to 13.62 dis- 
abling injuries per 1 million man-hours 
vs. the industry’s 15.7. Tally in 1951 
was a better 9.18. While growing, 
Union reputedly ran machines “into 
the ground,” crammed annual mainte- 
nance into a hectic two-week period. 
But more conservative postwar sched- 
ules call for quarterly shutdowns 
synchronized with paid holidays for 
non-maintenance workers. Slashing ac- 
cidents, too, are industrial relations di- 
rector Francis Kelley’s safety sweep- 
stakes, one of which offered a prize of 
“all the money you can lift” in half dol- 
lars from a glass jar. Sedentary execu- 
tives, who found their most stalwart 
representative could hold only $56 in 
50c pieces, were jarred when a burly 
workman carried off more than $100 in 
one hand. 

Routine rewards for UBP’s 6,500 
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CTV UPON OSU SeT SOO 
UNION BAG MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of 
combined common stocks of Interna- 
tional Paper, Marathon, Kimberly-Clark, 
Crown Zellerbach, and Champion. Solid 
line shows yearly market midpoints of 
Union Bag and Paper. 
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workers are less spectacular but well 
up with competition. At latest count 
Savannah workers, among whom 900 
semi-skilled women bring down the 
average, earned an average $1.44 per 
hour. Highest company average for the 
South was $1.48 as of October, 1951, 
while New England papermen strug- 
gled with an hourly $1.28, With the 
cooperation of eight AFL unions, all 
Unionmen share a pension-retirement- 
insurance plan offering as much as 
$6,300 life insurance to a $2,600-a-year 
worker. Everyone from porter to presi- 
dent can play golf, share a decent cafe- 
teria, read a slick, sharpiy edited house 
organ. From the concession take and 
land given by the company, workers 
built a snazzy clubhouse and nine-hole 
golf course within minutes of their 
jobs. Its well-ordered pine grove and 
colorful azalea beds give Union a front 
vard in Georgia to rival the old Hermi- 
tage Plantation which once stood on 
the site. 

Diplomatic VP Donald Hardenbrook, 
final link in company grievance chain, 
reports all issues reached settlement in 
1951 without coming up to his level, 
feels labor problems are well in hand. 
Union’s no-strike record in Savannah 
strengthens management's prediction 
that sales will soar past 1951’s $105 
million to hit a $110-$112 million jack- 
pot this year. If taxes stay put, 1952 
net should approach $13.5 million, 
compared with last year’s $12.5 million, 

Biggest promotion ever shouldered 
by salesman Sandy Calder was selling 
Union to the South. From the North 
and called “Union,” the firm was in- 
itially as popular as General Sherman’s 
outfit of the same name. One elderly, 
unreconstructed belle recently damned 
Union executives as coine-lately carpet- 
baggers in one breath, cursed them in 
another for letting Rayonier Corpora- 
tion choose neighboring Jesup for its 
new $25 million pulp plant. “If local 
industrialists were awake,” sniffed she, 
“that plant would be in Savannah 
where it belongs.” Ten years ago, ladies 
of the magnolia school would have 
found nothing progressive about indus- 
try, but UBP’s $22 million payroll has 
muted their cry of the South for South- 
emers. Union foots the bill for some 
30% of all rail activity in Savannah. 

The change of attitude came from 
Union’s addressing its neighbors in a 
Southern drawl. Longtime Georgian 
Kirk Sutlive runs his public-community 
relations office with neo-plantation hos- 
pitality and charm. Plant visitors are 
always welcome, schools make tours, 
see industrial movies, get skilled guides. 
Suave Sutlive—about whom one North- 
ern girl gushed “that man could sell 
me anything’—is Union personified. 
Through a rat-race of service clubs, 
charity drives, educational projects, he 
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proves Unionmen are “folks just like 
you.” 

Native Georgian flaw is race rela- 
tions. Segregation is required by law. 
Without upsetting the cherished status 
quo, UBP appears to handle the head- 
ache with least waste of human re- 
sources, hires Negroes for semi-skilled 
jobs and labor, pays equal wages for 
equal work. But Union managers re- 
main industrialists, not sociologists. 
Says New Jersey-born, Dartmouth-fin- 
ished assistant bag manager Fred 
Kneip: “Negro conditions have bettered 
in the last ten years. And if the South 
is left alone the problem will work out.” 
He is confident that as segregation sen- 
timent relaxes, Union will lead in elim- 
inating it. 

From Dixie, too, is forester Ernie 
Allen. In daily contact with neighbors, 





South Carolinian Allen is detailed to 
buy up additions to Union’s widening 
woodlands, already totaling over 800,- 
000 acres. Ernie’s home state has a 
motto: Animus Opibusque Parati (Pre- 
pared in Spirit and Wealth). Allen, by 
the grace of Union, is just that. At 
home in the woods, he collected about 
100,000 acres of prime forests for the 
company in 1951, pays good prices for 
choice lands, preaches modern woods 
practices. As one of 40 forester guard- 
ians of standing loblolly, longleaf and 
slash pine, sprinkled with generous 
clumps of gum trees, Allen is delighted 
with Calder’s move to semi-chemical 
pulping. “By making gums commer- 
cially valuable,” gloats woodsman Ernie, 
“we will get our first real chance to 
conduct a complete forestry program.” 
His pet hope is that the wildcatters 
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“I think the entire loan committee better review that application!” 








A CARTOONIST called Angelo and nicknamed Michael was hired in Phila- 
delphia last Winter to poke some pictorial fun into the newly-married Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank’s annual report. Object: to prick the stuff- 
shirted personality of bank business, make humorous hay of moneymen’s 
argot. After three years’ trial in Girard Trust’s previous reports, the art- 
work may well become a feature of the merged company’s effort, a work 
of art in other ways. 

Tastefully sparse (there are only four cartoons in the 52-page report), 
Angelo’s financial funnies tickle stockholders’ funnybones no more than the 
booklet’s simple direct language tickles their minds. Eschewing “notes to 
financial statement,” GTCEB incorporates all pertinent points in the smooth- 
flowing text, packs financial data for the figure-wise into a statistical. sec- 
tion. Gist of the message: “Business during the year of merger was good.” 
Revenues were up to $16.9 million from 1950's $14.8 million. So were 
taxes, $3 million from $1.8 million. Earnings, with 136,875 more shares 
out, sank to $3.72 vs. 1950’s $4.75 a share. , 

By sidestepping report ruts the bank hopes to set a trend for intelli- 
gibility. If Italy’s Michaelangelo enriched the art community with his grasp 
of universals, Quaker City’s Angelo and GTCEB editors have favored the 
financial community with a report recipe that can be universally grasped. 
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already boring in Georgia will bring in 
a well on Union land. A strike would 
drive UBP common sky-high, just as 
recent oil finds near St. Regis property 
took that company’s common from 17 
to 22 in a week. 

From Union forests this year will 
come only about 20% of company 
needs, the remainder from private tim- 
bermen. By preserving and adding to 
his holdings, Calder speculates that his 
pulp acreage will keep rising in value, 
is worth more alive than dead. To en- 
hance its worth. Union lumberjacks are 
cutting selectively, turning land into a 
modern tree farm. If the gamble pays 
off, Union will soon have woods enough 
to harvest pulp on a sustained yield 
basis. 

Aiming at sustained yield among 
executives, Calder’s staff is thick with 
young men. Alexander Calder, Jr., re- 
cently finished his climb to the execu- 
tive vice-presidency. Say the men he 
apprenticed with in Savannah, “Sox” 
Calder may have as much to offer as 
his father. He is specifically trained, has 
had ten years’ grooming for top slot. 
Without throwing his weight around 
and unknown to most of his co-workers, 
he hired out as lab technician, played 
golf with the boys, worked up through 
executive departments. 

As Sandy eases out of command the 
management he leaves behind and 1.5 


million shareholders face a pokeful ot 
problems between them and continued 
$3.75 dividends paid last year. Having 
p-unged into corrugated boxes with 
costly modern plant, Caldermen are 
now tied to the most volatile of all pulp 
products. Industrywide paperboard out- 
put ran at 103% of capacity last June, 
plummeted to 75% in December. For 
the present year, however, orders look 
fair. Papermen expect demand for 11 
million tons, at least 89% of capacity. 
Confident that Union, whose plants 
have not been pushed in recent weeks, 
will find customers, boxmaker Jack 
Fentriss is relying heavily on the com- 
pany’s quality reputation, Of competi- 
tors, who occasionally drop in for a look 
around, Fentriss has no dread. “Some 
of them even swipe production ideas 
from us,” says he, “but if they have to 
copy, we'll have something better be- 
fore they get our plans off their drawing 
boards.” 

If demand holds up, a bigger head- 
ache will be expansion money. With 
current plans to cost $21 million, it is 
possible taxes will not leave enough 
retained earnings to foot the bill, may 
force UBP to the market for more. On- 
the-spot managers figure the Savannah 
plant can’t grow much bigger before 
wood supplies become inadequate; fu- 
ture growth may demand a new site. 
Then comes the poser of allowing 


enough depreciation on old plant to 
cover high cost of replacement. Before 
son Sox raises Union dust elsewhere, 
there are plenty of knots to untie in 
Georgia. 


MERCK AT WORK 


GROWTH-CONSCIOUS investors have al- 
ways liked the cut of Merck & Com- 
pany’s jib. Last year they showed their 
affection by pricing its stock as high 
as 26 times earnings, never let it fall 
below 16, even though higher taxes 
threatened to take the wind out of skip- 
per George W. Merck’s sails. 

Last month Merck buoyantly sig- 
naled his ability to tack with taxes, re- 
ported another record year in 1951. 
Sales were up 28%, cresting to a new 
high of $120 million. And despite a 
115% tax boost, earnings per share of 
$1.62 compared with the previous 
year’s $1.49. 

Taking a firm hold of the tiller, tne 
57-year-old board chairman eyed 1952's 
stormy seas, vigorously outlined his 
course: “The record of our development 
in recent years makes it imperative for 
us to look well ahead. We must be sen- 
sitive to discoveries . . . be bold in en- 
gaging our resources. . . .” 

Meantime, investors, sensitive to 
Uncle Sam’s grasping fingers—the com- 
pany’s income taxes jumped from $1.59 





PUTS AND CALLS: PROFIT PROTECTORS 


In THE year 1694, one John Houghton 
of London Town introduced the use 
of Put and Call options to the city’s 
securities market. More than two and 
one-half centuries later, Puts and Calls 
continue to be important adjuncts to 
security dealings. Introduced into this 
country about a century ago, they soon 
became the favorite speculative tool of 
some of the old-time Wolves of Wall 
Street. The orthodox shied away from 
them, and many on the Street to this 
day cast a jaundiced eye upon them. 
The ordinary investor used to regard 
them as special, complicated gimmicks, 
tinged with “evil.” It wasn’t until the 
organization of the Put and Call Brok- 
ers and Dealers Association about 20 
years ago, to forestall threatened aboli- 
tion of this type of trading, that Put and 
Call options assumed a garb of respect- 
ability. 

Since then, these stock options have 
become better understood, more widely 
used by rank-and-filers to hedge against 
price movements, to protect paper prof- 
its, and for potential tax savings. Lately, 
they've become increasingly popular as 
a form of “insurance.” 

There’s nothing esoteric about these 


options. Puts are simply contracts giv- 
ing the holder the right to sell, to the 
writer of the contract, a certain number 
of shares of stock at a specified price 
on or before a fixed date. Calls give 
him the right to buy under the same 
conditions. Contracts cover 100 shares, 
are usually written for 30, 60, and 90 
days, can run as long as six months. 
Stock can be optioned above, below or 
at market levels, while contract costs 
normally run from $137.50 for short 
terms to $1,000 for longer periods. 

Both option price and contract cost 
depend mainly upon supply and de- 
mand. Calls are usually dearer than 
Puts, but on sharp market declines the 
position is reversed. And options on 
stocks with narrow fluctuations are 
cheaper than those with wide move- 
ments. 

For Joe Investor, the most useful 
function of Puts and Calls is to help 
reduce the risk of loss. The holder of 
an option knows in advance the exact 
extent of possible loss. For example, 
John Doe buys 100 shares of U. S. 
Steel at 41, feeling that it’s due 
for some price appreciation. But he’s 
not positive, wants to protect himself 


against any sudden decline. So he 
hedges by buying a 90-day Put at 40, 
for $225. No matter how severe a break 
in Steel, he guarantees himself a mar- 
ket at 40. Should the stock go down, 
he would only be out of pocket $100, 
the price differential between 41 and 
40, plus the cost of the Put contract. 
Should Steel enjoy a substantial ad- 
vance, Doe would merely let the option 
expire, his gain reduced $2.25 per share 
by the cost of his “premium.” 

On the other hand, Richard Roe 
thinks that U. S. Steel at 41 is a good 
buy, yet hesitates to take a chance 
now in view of business uncertainties. 
There’s just a possibility he might be 
able to pick it up at a much lower 
price. But he wants to make sure that 
he'll be able to buy around 41 should 
the market spurt upward. Roe there- 
fore buys a 90-day Call at $250, giving 
him an option to buy 100 shares at 42. 
In this case he’s paying a premium of 
$2.50 per share in order to make cer- 
tain he won't have to pay more. Should 
Steel go beyond this price, he can exer- 
cise his option at an overall cost to him 
of $44.50 a share, plus brokerage com- 
mission and tax (Calls bear stamp taxes, 
Puts do not). 

A Call would also protect John Doe, 
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to $3.37 per share—were inclined to 
shorten their own sails, but at a recent 
quote of 30 were still pricing Merck at 
a heady 18% price-earnings ratio. 


SQUIBB JOINS 
THE PARADE 


At THE close of'the market one day last 
month, Marcus D, Kogel, Commissioner 
of New York City Hospitals, dramati- 
cally announced that two new drugs 
had stopped tuberculosis “dead in its 
tracks” during experiments. Two com- 
panies, he said, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
and Hoffman-LaRoche, working inde- 
pendently, had hit upon the same drug. 
Wall Street pricked up its ears at the 
magic words “wonder drug,” promptly 
reacted. Squibb, only one of the two 
publicly listed on the Exchange, hurtled 
overnight to first place among the 10 
most active stocks traded, its stock 
jumping seven points to a new high of 
30. Within a few days, however, the 
glamor wore off, and Squibb sold off. 
Shares traded went back to normal, the 
price hovering around 28 (see box). 
But ultra-conservative, ethically con- 
scious Squibb was horribly embarrassed 
at the premature publicity, deplored the 
gun-jumping announcement. Quick to 
protect its reputation, company medical 
director Dr. Geoffrey W. Rake notified 
135,000 practicing physicians of its re- 





Wonder Drug Reaction 


Date Volume Open Close 
Feb. 20 1,800 23% 24% 
Feb, 21 29,400 24% 26% 
Feb. 23 20,700 30% 29% 
Feb. 25 18,200 29% 28% 
Feb. 26 6,600 27% 27% 











grets, explained that news of the new 
drug “found its way into the lay press 
before completion of clinical studies.” 

Full details are yet to be released, 
probably next month, but enough was 
known to whet investor appetites. The 
drugs are made from cheap coal-tar 
synthetics, are trade-named Nydra- 
zid (Squibb), Rimifron and Marsalid 
(Hoffman-La Roche). The first two are 
different names for the same chemical 
compound, the latter is a derivative. 
Should the drugs prove specific for TB, 
it’s expected that cost of treatment will 
be slashed from several thousand to a 
few hundred dollars. 

Investors, hearing that full-scale pro- 
duction could come by early summer 
should tests prove conclusive and offi- 
cial OK obtained, figured they had an- 
other “comer” in Squibb, which hasn’t 
been figuring in the recent wonder drug 
parade staged by Merck, Pfizer and 
Parke, Davis. But they were unable to 
decide just how to price it. Last year 


Squibb stock sold at a high of 12.8 
times earnings, and a low of 9.3. Re- 
cent market spurt brought it up to a 
new peak of 13.2, but still behind 
Merck’s lusty 18.5. 


NEW WHOLESALE 
PRICE INDEX 


Forses recently received an almost 
laconic press notice that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was revising its whole- 
sale price index, and that the new index 
would be available early in March. To 
many the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has meant the Consumers’ Price Index, 
and the wages of General Motors em- 
ployees and millions of other workers; 
the wholesale price index was merely 
another number put out by a Govern- 
ment agency. They know it vaguely as 
one tool for measuring the decreasing 
value of the dollar, but not much more. 

The wholesale index is a measure of 
manufacturers or producers’ prices— 
what the Bureau calls primary market 
or first commercial transactions—and 
has little to do with the prices received 
by wholesalers or jobbers. The word 
“wholesale,” however, has been used 
since the 1890s, and the Bureau has 
never been able to get agreement on 
another name. 

In its quiet way, this index is one 
of the oldest statistics in the Federal 





who bought his shares at 41. After a 
few months, fearing a temporary set- 
back, he sells at, say, 42. In order to 
make it possible to repurchase his 
shares within a short time at what he 
felt was a reasonable price, he would 
get a 30-day Call on 100 shares at 43, 
for $137.50. If the stock tken goes 
down, he can buy the shares profitably. 
{f it goes above 43, he can call the 
stock. In any case, he can’t go into the 
hole for more than $100, the differential 
between 43 and 42, plus the contract 
cost and tax. 

For the purely speculative trader 
who wants to trade with a minimum of 
money, a Call option provides the 
wherewithal. If our plunger thinks that 
Allied Stores is too low at 38, could go 
up 10 or 15 points in a couple of 
months, he would get a 90-day call at 
$300, giving him the right to buy 100 
shares at 38. Should Allied go up to 
48, he would exercise his right to buy, 
sell promptly in the market for a $1,000 
profit. His cost: the premium of $300 
and the usual brokerage and tax. Should 
he pull a blooper and Allied’s price 
plummet to 28, he’d only be out of 
pocket $300, and avoid the paper loss 
he’d have if he owned the stock out- 
right. 


But to the conservative Wall Streeter, 
or the average investor, this is an abuse 
of the stock option’s function—sheer 
speculation—and he doesn’t recom- 
mend it. 


Reason: the speculator is bucking 
“smart” money. For the writers of stock- 
cption contracts are usually wealthy . 
individuals or companies with large © 
stock holdings and cash to invest, who ° 


keep well on top of the market. Options 
give them the opportunity to sell above 
the market, or to invest at below-market 
prices. If the big boys missed the boat 
too often, they would soon get out of 


the business through sheer lack of cash. 

That Puts and Calls do play an im- 
portant role in current trading can be 
seen in recent figures. Usually the vol- 
ume follows the pattern of the Stock 
Exchange. But last year, while total 
Exchange volume fell 15%, Put and 
Call trading jumped about 30% over 
the previous year, doubled P&C activity 
in 1946. 

With current market uncertainty cast- 
ing a shadow over the market place, 
P&C volume is still rising as more and 
more investors raise the Put and Call 
umbrella for protection. 
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Government. It was originally started 
by a Congressional report about the 
time of the Civil War, and has been a 
continuous series since 1890. Published 
both weekly and monthly, it is one of 
the fastest and best indicators of the 
general economic climate, spotting 
overall and detailed weakness and 
strength well ahead of most of the 
other tools available to economic seers. 
Purchasing agents watch it like hawks 
to see whether to buy or stay out of 
the market, and to check particular 
price levels and movements against a 
national average figure. Some organiza- 
tions use it for LIFO accounting. Gov- 
ernment agencies use it to check the 
prices they pay for commodities. It is 
one factor determining the policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board and the 
economic advisors to the Administra- 
tion; the staffs of the appropriations 
committees use it in evaluating the re- 
quests of the various departments for 
funds each year. Roughly, the users of 
this index include everybody who has 
to know what money is worth. 

Practically everyone is aware of the 
way the Consumers’ Price Index is used 
to escalate the wages of millions of 
workers—each month the newspapers 
play up this index and tell how the 
change from the last monthly figure 
will affect the weekly pay of employees 
in various industries. But the wholesale 
price index is much more widely used 
in escalation than the Consumers’ Price 
Index. When we asked the Bureau peo- 
ple why this index did not get the wide 
publicity of the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex, the answer was simple—the Con- 
sumers Price Index affects groups of 
individuals, while the Wholesale Price 
Index affects only dollars. 
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For this reason, WPI is used to es- 
calate business contracts. If an agree- 
ment has many years to run, and 
neither party is willing to commit him- 
self for a long period without some 
protection against the changing value 
of the dollar and changing raw ma- 
terial prices; if a series of short-time 
contracts will entail expensive renego- 
tiations and breaks in the production 
schedule; the parties may change the 
contract price each month based on the 
percentage change in the wholesale 
price index. 

The big changes between the old in- 
dex and the new one are two in num- 
ber.* First, the base period (the 100 
line) for the index has been brought 
up from 1926 to the period 1947-1949. 
This means that the level of the index 
has been dropped about one-third so 
that it will now run about 120 instead 
of around 180. Second, the number of 
commodities in the index has been more 
than doubled, and the classification 
scheme for these commodities has been 
greatly expanded from 60 breakdowns 
to about 350. The more detailed classi- 
fication does not affect the user of the 
total figure, but it makes for a more 
detailed study of the economic climate. 
The Bureau pointed out that the major 
additions in commodities have been in 
machinery and in apparel, both areas 
which were very poorly covered in the 
old index. 

These two major changes will affect 


*The index revision program is described 
in full detail in an article in the February 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review for 
the technician and the analyst. Reprint on 
sale by Government Printing Office for 
$.05—ask for Serial R-2067. 
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every contract tied to the index. The 
sharp drop in the index from about 180 
in December, 1951, to less than 120 in 
January, 1952, would clearly distort the 
meaning of every contract with an 
escalator clause unless an adjustment 
were made (by using the ratio between 
the new and old indexes in December, 
1951). The expanded classification will 
also affect some contracts, since many 
are tied not to the all-commodities in- 
dex but rather to a component of it. If 
the particular component is not in- 
cluded in the revision, then the Bureau 
helps the parties involved select the 
most appropriate segment. 

How is the index put together? 
Thousands of manufacturers, all over 
the country, upon the request of the 
Bureau, fill out a confidential schedule 
each month giving the prices of certain 
specified articles, and full details of any 
changes in those articles since the last 
report. The actual article priced is 
originally picked carefully by the L. S. 
Bureau in consultation with the manu- 
facturer to be representative of the 
price movement of a certain class of 
products. Each article is described in 
complete detail, including the manu- 
facturer’s number or trade name, and 
the price quoted is for a specified quan- 
tity, to a standard class of buyer, at a 
particular delivery point (usually f.o.b. 
plant) and net of all discoun-s. 

The index is not allowed to change 
because of a shift in quality or because 
one month the price is that quoted to a 
small jobber who buys two units and 
the next month the quote is to a major 
distributor who buys in carload lots. 
The individual reports from each manu- 
facturer are posted to master records 
and averaged out with the reports from 
other manufacturers producing the 
same amicle. These are carefully re- 
viewed by commodity experts. Any- 
thing which appears abnormal or un- 
usual is immediately checked—telegram 
and telephone are used when speed is 
essential—to be certain that it isn’t a 
clerical error, or that there wasn’t an 
unreported change in a commodity. 

If these checks show that everything 
is all right, then the index goes through 
a process where it is no longer touched 
by human hands. The thousands of in- 
dividual quotations are combined into a 
final total and commodity breakdowns 
by tabulation machines. The results are 
cence again reviewed to be certain that 
the machine did not make an obvious 
error (sometimes.wires get crossed or a 
tube blows out), but the Bureau can 
not adjust these results—only recalcu- 
late for errors. The report is reproduced 
directly from the machine tapes, so that 
even the typists have no chance to af- 
fect the final results. Then, out it goes 
to the user—by wire, by press release 
and by mail, and the cycle starts again. 
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DEATH OF A MYTH 


THE Opp Lot customer, fondly believed 
by many on the Street to dote on low- 
priced, “cat-and-dog” stocks, is much 
more discriminating. Burying the myth 
is twinkle-eyed, investment-wise Win- 
throp H. Smith, managing partner of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Marshalling figures from his 1951 an- 
nual report, debunker Smith says that 
the average price per share of security 
transactions in odd lots (less than 100 
shares) was $31.09, while round lotters 
paid an average of $25.49. 

The odd lotters, moreover, took more 
stock out of the market than their sup- 
posedly wiser brothers to the tune of 
$95 million to $53 million. As a matter 
of fact, odd lot buyers have bought 
more than they have sold for every 
month but two in the last five years. 
Catering to the small account, multi- 
partner (97 at last count) MLPF&B 
finds this type of business very profit- 
able. It accounted for 41% of the firm’s 
deals, 138% of shares handled, and 23% 
of commission income. Commenting on 
the claim of many brokerage houses 
that they do such business at a loss, 
Smith blandly says: “We have offered 
to take over the odd lot business of any 
of those poor fellows, but so far nobody 
has taken up the offer.” 

Despite a 15% decline in total vol- 
ume of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, “The 
Thundering Herd” managed to rack up 
its second-best earnings record. Net of 
$9.4 million compares with the $12.5 
million 1950 take. Operating income of 
$44.3 million was only off $1.3 million, 
but operating expenses jumped $2.3 
million to $30.6 million. (Daily cost of 
opening doors to business is $80,000— 
in 1949 it was $68,000). 

The only Street firm to “tell all,” 
Merrill Lynch reveals that its share of 
round lot business fell off from 10.2% 
to 9.7%, as odd lot volume increased 
slightly from 14.7% to 15%. Its custom- 
ers bought and sold over $3% billion 
worth of securities, completing 1,514,- 
624 separate transactions. MLPF&B’s 
income averaged $20.33 per deal, com- 
missions averaged less than 1%. 

Continuing its long-range research, 
advertising and promotional campaign, 
the firm spent almost $2 million last 
year, will ante up a similar sum in 1952. 
For, as Smith sadly states, “it’s abso- 
lutely startling” how ill-informed even 
important businessmen are about invest- 
ments. More to the point is the growth 
in number of moderate income individ- 
uals as the big-money boys vanish from 
the scene. In 1929, there were 660,000 
persons with annual incomes in the 
$5,000 to $10,000 bracket, with a com- 
bined after-tax net of $4.5 billion. By 
1949 they had multiplied to 2.3 mil- 
lion, boasting a combined after-tax sock 
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of $11.2 billion, a 150 per cent increase. 

Their buying impact upon the stock 
market as more and more venture into 
equity investments is being increasingly 
felt. There’s less “churning,” less specu- 
lation. Result, Smith feels, is that “we're 
coming pretty close to an investment 
market.” One indication of the sound- 
ness of current stock buying is seen in 
the fact that Merrill Lynch has nearly 
100,000 cash accounts against 30,000 
margin accounts. 


DOGHOUSE FOR MINK 


THERE ARE some people who feel as 
badly about all this mink coat scandal 
business as if they were Democratic 
officeholders. They are the mink ranch- 
ers. They have a $100,000,000-a-year 
industry and they're really concerned 
about the way things have been going. 
They're afraid mink coats will get such 
a bad stigma attached to them that the 
mink business will receive an irrepara- 
ble injury. 

One retail furrier who last year sold 
30 mink coats during a certain period, 
this year during that period sold only 
one. Another, who had sold 70 of these 
coats during that period, found itself 
disposing of only three of them during 
the same time this year. If any hand- 
writing on the wall was needed, it was 
when the wife of Senator Moody 
(Mich., Dem.) showed up with a note 
pinned to her coat proclaiming that the 
coat had been purchased by her hus- 
band before he’d become Senator and 
that it had been purchased at the full 
prevailing price. 

Harold W. Reed of Elkhorn, Wis., 
an Official of the Mink Ranchers’ Asso- 
ciation, has become so troubled by the 
train of events that he’s called upon or- 





ganizations in Washington, including 
the National Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, asking them 
for help in offsetting the “false and 
damaging publicity.” Mr. Reed con- 
tends that most of the women wearing 
mink coats are highly respectable and 
have husbands who wouldn't think of 
doing anything snide or underhanded. 

The people Mr. Reed has contacted 
in Washington have been very nice and 
sympathetic about everything. The 
trouble is that they, and nobody else, 
knows what to do about it. “This is an 
election year,” one man pointed out 
with a sigh. “To ask the Republicans 
to forget about the mink coats would 
be like asking Joe Stalin to forget Karl 
Marx or Frank Sinatra, Ava Gardner.” 

“The only thing I can think of to do,” 
said one public relations expert, “is to 
get publications to run nice stories 
about minks. You know, about the fact 
that they’re clean-living and faithful to 
one another and all that.” 

So nobody has been able to think up 
any way to get the mink industry out 
of its crisis brought on by Government 
scandals involving mink coats pur- 
chased by officials under eyebrow-rais- 
ing circumstances, although everybody 
admits the minks and the ranchers are 
just as blameless about them as they 
can be. One of the curious by-products 
of the 1952 election may be the passing 
of the mink coat into the limbo of fash- 
ion, along with such outmoded animal 
products as ostrich feathers and Mis- 
souri mules. 


TUNER IN TUNE 


ASKED to explain the rocketing success 
of $14.5 million Standard Coil Products 
Co., buoyant president Glenn Edward 
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Swanson, 45, has a ready answer: 
“Alert planning, the unsual caliber of 
the men at the helm, and the financial 
acumen of the founder,” (i.e., Swan- 
son), “set Standard Coil Products on 
its profitable course.” 

Impatiently twiddling a pencil as he 
talks, and too nervously anxious to get 
back to his $75,000 job to take time for 
false modesty, slim, patrician Glenn 
Swanson is forthright in telling how he 
got into the coil business in the first 
place, 17 years ago. 

Raised on an Indiana farm, he much 
preferred tinkering with crystal sets to 
his non-scientific school work. So in- 
stead of going to college, he left school 
at 18 to get married, studied elec- 
tronics at night. Then, as a designer of 
small radio parts, he moved from one 
Chicago radio manufacturer to another, 
at 23 landed at Wells-Gardner & Co. 
as top design engineer of auto radios. 
There, and later as a free-lance con- 
sultant on electronics equipment, he 
recalls, “I designed radio coils that were 
drafting board dreams—sweet and clean 
and simple. Then some bum of a pro- 
ducer would botch them up. So I got 
into the coil business myself.” 

Swanson started Standard Coil in a 
Chicago loft in 1935, when he was 28, 
with $1,650 savings. Though he worked 
around the clock to make it pay, in its 
first year his little loft factory barely 
broke even. He lured in two partners 
to get more capital for expanded op- 
erations, but in 1940 Standard Coil was 
still worth only $16,000. 

Then when war broke out, Swanson 
saw a big chance to lift Standard Coil 
out of its class. Persuading partners 
James O. Burke, now secretary-treas- 
urer, and Robert E. Peterson, now a 
vice-president, to scrape together a 
little more cash, Swanson and cohorts 
launched a second company in Bangor, 
Michigan (“where labor was plentiful 
and rents were cheap”) to get into the 
business of manufacturing control units 
for target planes and radio crystals. 
Chock-full of electronics know-how if 
not of cash, Swanson capitalized on an 
ability to grind fascinating designs and 
figures out of his computer-like brain, 
entranced eager Signal Corps purchas- 
ing agents with dreams of quantity pro- 
duction and day-after-tomorrow deliv- 
ery dates. In the end he succeeded in 
snagging enough contracts to become 
one of the Signal Corps’ biggest sup- 
pliers of radar parts and other elec- 
tronic devices. 

After hostilities ended, Standard Coil 
looked like many another industrial war 
orphan, continually lost money from 
1945 through 1948. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Swanson had his designers at 
work developing a TV tuner, the de, 
vice that picks out the video channels. 
While this was in the works, things got 


rough and the three partners, in 1947, 
had to loan the company $207,000 to 
keep the development work going. But 
when he was ready to market the tuner 
in mid-1948, Swanson was able to cut 
the price to $16—$6 less than better- 
established competitors were getting 
for their tuners. With that advantage, 
Standard’s sales rocketed from $3.4 mil- 
lion to $16.6 million in 1949, and 
Swanson saw a $1.75 per share profit 
in place of the 3¢ per share loss in 
1948. 

Swanson had confidently doubled his 
payroll and tripled production despite 
the 1949 recession, thus had Standard 
Coil primed to cash in on the big 1950 
TV boom. Cash in it did, to the tune 





SC’S SWANSON: 
a war orphan got plugged in 


of $35.6 million sales and $5.3 million 
profits. With three big customers on 
its books—Philco, Admiral, Emerson— 
Standard’s tuner that year accounted 
for 40% of the entire TV market, pro- 
vided better than three-fourths of com- 
pany sales. 

Then with money in pocket and 
Korea in mind, Swanson decided that 
what Standard needed was war orders. 
Figuring that the quickest way to get 
them was to buy a company that had 
plenty of defense contracts on its books, 
in December, 1950, he paid the Square 
D Company $5.3 million for its famed 
Kollsman Instrument Division (guided 
missile components, altimeters, tach- 
ometers, air speed instruments). 

Kollsman looked like a mighty good 
buy: during the five years of War II, 
it had shipped $105 million of war 
goods, had sales of $7 million in 1950. 
Last month it still looked like a mighty 
good buy. (1) it had more than $38 
million in defense work backlpgged. 
(2) it suffered little in mid-195]’s TV 
slump. During the five months from 
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April through August last year, Kolls- 
man was the only unit of Standard Coil 
in full production. Last month, New 
York lawyer Arthur Richenthal, a mem- 
ber of Standard Coil’s board, estimated 
that Kollsman Division alone earned 
$760,000 of the $1,735,000 net Stand- 
ard Coil managed to squeeze out in the 
first 11 months of depressed 1951. 

Though this was a far cry from the 
more than $5 milllion earned in the 
’50 period, precisionist Glenn Swanson, 
who likes neat packages in coils and 
corporations, last month felt the time 
was ripe to reach out again and buy 
more war orders readymade. Confirm- 
ing rumors that had floated recurrently 
through Wall Street since Thanksgiv- 
ing, Swanson finally gave out the news 
that Standard Coil would buy famed 
$9.1 million General Instrument Corp., 
the U.S.’s largest maker of automatic 
record changers and a major producer 
of coil components. 

When General Instrument’s chair- 
man, Abraham Blumenkrantz, had ap- 
proached him several months ago with 
an offer to sell, Glenn Swanson “was 
ready right then, but you've got to 
dicker on the terms.” The terms as 
agreed on last month: exchange of five 
shares of General Instrument for four 
shares of Standard Coil. Figured at cur- 
rent market, that meant about $6.75 
million. 

Rumor-ridden Wall Street, right for 
once, now was guessing the answer to 
another question. The question: what 
is the outlook when you merge two 
highly speculative equities into one 
closely-held combine? (“STC” was 
listed on the Big Board last March fol- 
lowing private sale by the partners of 
25% of the common late in 1950). Says 
still-buoyant Glenn Swanson, who once 
boasted that a half-idle plant would hit 
peak production late in the afternoon 
of the day of purchase: “The outlook is 
excellent!” 


DOUBLE TAKE 


WHEN AN expense-conscious Congress 
slipped in an amendment to the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1952, nobody paid much attention. The 
clause merely directed government bu- 
reaus to put their operations on a self- 
sustaining basis. But when the SEC fol- 
lowed through on the directive business 
in general and the securities business in 
particular, did a double take. Once the 
SEC got its way, businessmen reasoned 
that other agencies like the ICC, CAB, 
FCC, FPC would follow suit. 

The SEC proposed seven new fees 
which would bring in about $1,250,000 
yearly. Main features: brokers and deal- 
ers would pay a $50 annual registration 
fee, ante up another $10 for each officer 
and employee engaged in selling secur- 
ities; investment companies would pay 
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an annual registration fee ranging from 
a $30 minimum to a $2,500 maximum, 
and public utilities would pay fees 
ranging between $500 and $25,000 per 
year. 

First to jump heavily on the SEC was 
the Investment Bankers Association, 
which briefed its members with an ex- 
planatory letter, urged them to take a 
strong stand against the plan which 
would cost the industry around $500,- 
000 yearly. IBA emphasized that this 
was an entering wedge which, if not 
opposed now, would be a tacit accept- 
ance of a brand new concept of Fed- 
eral regulation and taxation. Its punch 
line: “We can think of no more likely 
way to stimulate growth of bureaucracy 
in government than to authorize and di- 
rect its agencies to levy fees, charges 
or taxes to make themselves self-sup- 
porting.” 

Equally prompt to take up the cudg- 
els was the 2,900-member National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers. Chair- 
man Clarence A. Bickel, partner in 
Milwaukee’s Robert W. Baird & Co., 
thought the SEC proposal would usurp 
the powers of Congress to levy taxes. 
Said spokesman Bickel: “The truth is 
that the SEC was established by Con- 
gress to protect investors and the public 
interest inherent in provisions of the 
securities business. . . . Its job does not 
require that it render services to the 
securities business for which it might 
properly be expected to be reimbursed.” 

SEC men, trying to comply with the 
Congressional directive before asking 
for money to run 1953 operations, point 
out that the extra revenue will be 
turned over to the Treasury, and not 
kept in the agency’s coffers. But nobody 
seemed willing to accept such explana- 
tions. Taken aback by the prompt, bit- 
ter reaction, harried SEC’rs extended 
the deadline for filing complaints until 
March 10 from February 20. Admitted 
commission secretary Orval L. Dubois: 
“We haven’t seen anything like this for 
over ten years.” 


WOOLEN’S ITCH 
TO TRAVEL 


LIKE A MAN suddenly aware that he is 
wearing a hair shirt, Wall Street one 
day last month developed an overpow- 
ering urge to shuck off American Wool- 
en common. From a high of 35% the 
day before, news that Big Woolen was 
passing its common dividend set off 
a wave of selling. Woolen common, 
priced at only about four times 1951 
earnings, barrelled down to 30% so fast 
trading was suspended for three min- 
utes to establish some semblance of 
order amid the mob of sellers. A plague 
of itch mites couldn’t have done a bet- 
ter job. 

In Lawrence, Massachusetts, Wool- 
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en’s president, Francis W. White, 56, 
felt mighty squirmy himself. While the 
nation’s largest woolen and worsted 
goods maker had racked up record sales 
and earnings in early 1951, last fall 
Government orders petered out and Big 
Ram lost $1,793,670 in November and 
December. Presently six of its 24 plants 
are closed down for sheer lack of orders, 
civilian or military. The more Frank 
White thought about it, the more the 
alternatives boiled down to just two: 
either make the trek South to lower 
taxes and wages, or shut up shop en- 
tirely. 

Late last January, White put the al- 
ternative squarely up to the astounded 
CIO Textile Workers Union: either 
make steep concessions on wages and 
work loads when Wooien’s contracts 
run out March 15, or else. New Eng- 
land wages, said White, are at least 
40 cents higher than Dixie competitors 
have to pay. So when business is bad— 
the textile industry now is at the depth 
of its worst depression in 20 years— 
Southern mills underbid Woolen by 30 
to 40 cents a yard (about 10% of the 
selling price) and American Woolen’s 
mills get no orders. Aside from a recent 
government booking for 5 million yards 
of woolen shirting, White hasn’t any 
now. Meanwhile, 30,000 out of Law- 
rence’s 40,000 textile operatives—Wool- 
en is the city’s largest employer—are out 
of jobs. 

Worrying White far more, however, 
than the wage differential is that New 
England textile workers cling to Grand- 
pa’s-day traditions that don’t exist in the 
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South. Unionized New England weav- 
ers will tend only four looms; their 
counterparts in the scarcely-unionized 
South cheerfully run as many as 16, and 
in some cases 24. “It is a cold fact,” 
said White earnestly last month, “that 
on most operations in Northern mills, 
the work load is far below the reason- 
able capacity of the man or the ma- 
chine. [Our employees] must realize 
that they are in deadly competition 
with others who are willing to work 
harder.” Unless they do, warned he, 
American Woolen “has every intention” 
of moving much of its machinery South, 
in fact is “seriously considering moving 
it all.” 

Nevertheless, as the deadline for con- 
tract renewal neared last month, Emil 
Reeve’s Textile Workers were appar- 
ently gambling that Woolen would stay 
and pay. Growled John Chupka, TW- 
AU’s woolen-worsted czar: “It should 
be clear to all employers by now that 
in the absence of a contract, the mills 
will be struck by March 15.” The CIO’s 
Reeve feels himself over just as much 
of a barrel as Woolen’s White. He is 
still trying to organize unreceptive tex- 
tile operatives in the South, can’t suc- 
ceed in that by cutting wages up North. 

If Woolen were to trek to Dixie, it 
would be following good precedent. For 
precisely the same reasons, cotton mills 
deserted New England in droves during 
the ’20s and ’30s. Less than one-fifth 
now remain. Woolen makers have been 
slow to follow, although 67 woolen and 
worsted mills throughout the country 
have liquidated in the last three years, 





TWAU’S CHUPKA: 


a labor orphan may pull the plug on New England 
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Only $TEEL can 


OIL WILL SHAPE THE FUTURE of mankind, they say, 
which may be true. But one thing is sure: oil is 
essential to our present security. And many prod- 
ucts of U.S. Steel are widely used to wrest oil from 
the earth: “Oilwell” drilling and pumping equip- 
ment, National Pipe, Tiger Brand Wire Lines, 
Universal Atlas Cement, and a host of others. 


WHAT HAS A STEEL MILL to do with soil 
conditioning? A lot. For some of the 
products of steel-making are ideal for 
agricultural use. For example, many 
southern farmers use Tennessee Basic 
Slag to add phosphorus and lime to 
the soil, stimulate luxurious crops. 
Look at the picture: at left, test crop 
of crimson clover and barley grown on 
badly eroded land conditioned with 
Basic Slag; at right, result of same 
planting without Basic Slag. 


ae. 


MAN Sizei When you can step into its mouth and look down its 
throat like this, you’ve got a scroll casing for a hydroelectric tur- 
bine that’s really big! This one, of welded steel construction, has a 
98-inch inlet, a 132-inch bore. It’s made by United States Steel. 
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lo so many Jobs so well 








THE DEFENSE PROGRAM calls for steel and more 
steel . . . for weapons, ships, planes, even lowly 
barbed wire like this. Only steel can do so 
many jobs so well. And fortunately, United 
States Steel and the more than 200 other steel 
companies in America are able to produce enor- 
mous quantities of this vital metal . . . more 
than all the rest of the world put together. 


WHOPPER. This 96-inch lathe in the Homestead District Works of U.S. Steel 
can turn and bore a 110-ton piece of steel that’s 8 feet in diameter and 66 feet 
long! But to produce quality forgings, it takes fine steel and skilled craftsmen, 
as well as modern machines. United States Steel has all three. . T ft E bi 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL. In making the products that are sold under the TAT t 
United States Steel trade-mark, U.S. Steel buys materials from nearly 54,000 other companies 


.. and over 40% of all money received by U.S. Steel for its products is paid out to these suppliers. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 





Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Api Bits Ber Anris 


AMERICAN BRIDGE.. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY +» UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


a NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 





PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DEMGNED BY PICKS. N Y 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of February. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 


A RESTED economy, after jogging to 
a crawl in January, got into the race 
again last month, dashed uphill to 
push Forses National Index onto 
the plus side by 2%—a 4% gain. With 
almost uniform speedup, where 42 
areas had slipped, 38 zones ad- 
vanced. Only six sections were on 
the downgrade; three stood still. 

Having wiped out early losses, 
1952’s business activity is back 
where it was on January 1, with 
only the Mountain States lagging 
behind. Spurting ahead, Little Rock, 
Columbus, Albany, and Cleveland 
moved from the largest losses to last 
month’s longest gains. 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year ) 


In areas forging ahead, Columbus, 
Houston, and Shreveport were 
whipped by accelerated defense out- 
put. Military building spurred the 
upturn in Little Rock and Oklahoma 
City. Tobacco and chemicals picked 
up in Louisville, while trade and 
transportation shooed Memphis 
ahead of the crowd. The Middle 
Atlantic zone, following New York 
City’s lead where garment manufac- 
turing tripped seriously, gained only 
1%, compared with the South Cen- 
tral’s 7%. New England, still in the 
minus column, showed a 1% decline. 
Butte, Reno, Duluth, and Phoenix, 
all dependent on weather factors to 
some extent, were waiting for spring 
to spur them on toward the leaders. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change from Corresponding 








Sg eee” a 15% Months Last Year) 
Charleston, W. Va. (4)......... 15 Dec. Jan, Feb. 
Calenibie, S.C: (7). noe ose sss 15 New England .... +1% —5% —1% 
EE nnn oh aok asp ay.nn.é 13 Middle Atlantic ... +4 0 +1 
th a odin Soe 13 Midwest ......... +2 -6 443 
New. Orleans, La. ........0.002. 12 SEE Clits 4 aalte + +4 —l 45 
NEES I re ll South Central .... +5 -—3 +47 
Be: BG) cnc ccocaadeces 11 North Central .... +1 -—2 +5 
att SS gn owas cesdee 11 Mountain ........ +5 0 —l 
Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 1l DE oe ain bea +1 -—3 0 
(In parentheses: number of successive NATIONAL 
months listed in this column. ) INDEX .......: +3% —-2% 42% 
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38 of them in New England. (Of the 
others, 20 were in the Middle Atlantic 
states, six in the Midwest, only three 
in the South.) Stony, New England- 
bred Frank White says “it would be a 
crime to go,” but that he will have no 
choice. In February, as an earnest thar 
he meant it, Frank White opened a new 
plant in Raleigh, North Carolina. Its 
machinery had been moved down from 
the North. Now if the rest were to go, 
at one lick 15% of U.S. woolen output 
would go with it—almost exactly what 
present production below the Mason- 
Dixon line amounts to. 

Much less was said about the other 
alternative—liquidating the $267.7 mil- 
lion company. Though that would leave 
a big hole in the region’s economy, to 
American Woolen’s large New England 
stockholders, this would not be an un- 
attractive solution. One group, which 
in 1936 was able to force a shuffle in 
the company’s top management, now 
is reported to be quietly urging that 
Woolen shut its doors permanently. 

If it were to do so, Woolen could do 
well by its securities holders. The 105,- 
334 outstanding shares of its $4 prior 
preferred now sell at about 75; they 
are redeemable at 105 in liquidation. 
Another 89,852 shares of 7% non-call- 
able preferred markets at around 93% 
currently; it would pay $100 in dissolu- 
tion. To meet these requirements would 
involve about $20 million. Woolen 
would have no trouble doing so. As of 
June 30, its net current assets were a 
juicy $65 million, after deducting $170 
million current liabilities from $235 mil- 
lion in current assets. Discounting the 
unknown factor of how much inven- 
tories would bring at market, this would 
leave a fat $46 for each of the 969,776 
common shares—which now sell near 
$1. In addition, Woolen has fixed assets 
of $30 per common share which are 
well depreciated. Frank White himself 
recently said that “losses would not be 
too substantial” if Northern mills were 
liquidated. 

Juicy as the idea of carving this 
melon is, even the rosiest market opti- 
mists weren’t yet translating their pen- 
cil-and-paper calculations into bets that 
Woolen will liquidate. There is an old 
saying in the Canyon that, however 
desirable it might be from the stock- 
holders’ angle, corporation manage- 
ments hate to go out of business. Most 
chips are down on the odds that White 
will gradually move Woolen South. 


CHASE STILL CHASING 


WHEN THE merger deal whereby New 
York’s $5.6 billion (assets) Chase Na- 
tional Bank, the nation’s third-largest 
commercial bank, was to have absorbed 
$1.4 billion (assets) Bank Of The Man- 
hattan Co. went sour in mid-August 
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heat last year, that seemed to be that. 
Cool from the start, Manhattan’s Chair- 
man J. Stewart Baker was clearly re- 
lieved when his lawyers combed the 
fine print of Manhattan’s charter, found 
an innocent-looking passage inserted by 
author Aaron Burr which effectively 
tied his directors’ hands. Whatever his 
purpose, Burr had so drawn up the 
charter as to stipulate that the Manhat- 
tan Co. could not dispose of any assets 
without unanimous consent of the stock- 
holders—almost impossible in practice 
to get. With a sigh of relief, Baker 
called off the marriage. 

But last month, despite the chilly at- 
mosphere at Manhattan’s headquarters 
in the 70-story building at 40 Wall 
Street, Chase’s Chairman, Winthrop 
Williams Aldrich, 67, seemed to have 
lost none of his earlier ardor for Man- 
hattan’s robust “retail” branch banking 
system. In a statement almost unprece- 
dented at a usually unromantic meet- 
ing of bank shareholders, Aldrich again 
set Wall Street rumor-mongers almost 
besides themselves with excited specu- 
lation about possible revival of the liai- 
son. Said Aldrich: “The idea of uniting 
the two banks seemed to be a wise one 
last August, and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, it still does.” 

Self-styled “insiders” were speculat- 
ing that a major merger, such as the 
abortive marriage negotiations between 
Chase and Manhattan or Chase’s earlier 
and unsuccessful bid for the Brooklyn 
Trust Co. would have effected, could 
touch off a wave of mergers among 
New York banks. They see only one 
deterrent, the current necessity of re- 
deeming shares of dissenting stockhold- 
ers at more than net asset values, as 
having prevented that from happening 
already. This can be costly, as in the 
case of Title Guarantee and Trust, 
which had to pay a relatively high price 
—bank shares traditionally sell at a 
heavy discount—to certain stockholders 
who objected to the recent sale of its 
banking business to Bankers Trust. 

Some bankers talk as though every 
major New York bank were plotting to 
absorb its neighbor, and Aldrich, who 
left no doubt that Chase is exceedingly 
anxious to extend its branch banking 
system to city-wide proportions, only 
strengthened this conviction. Propon- 
ents cite the fact that 11 New York 
banks have disappeared in mergers 
since 1948 alone, insist that though 
such results in recent months have been 
slight, this is more by coincidence than 
policy. They also quote the authority 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
which recently published a survey un- 
derscoring the conclusion that big banks 
in late years have been doing much 
better than small ones, especially when 
they boasted lusty “retail” banking fa- 
cilities. Banks, it would appear, make 
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The niceties 


LikE THE weather, everyone talks 
about human relations in industry 
but unlike the Mark Twainian quip, 
lots of people are doing something 
about it. Industry is brimming with 
those little niceties which make the 
difference between a good and a so- 
so place to work. Here are some of 
those “little things” that business 
practices which help to explain why 
the American worker has the high- 
est morale and best production rec- 
oid in world’s history: 


The Welcome Mat: The president 
and board members of McCormick 
Co. (Baltimore, Md.) are no strang- 
ers to new employees. At the end of 
their first six months of service, all 
newly-hired workers are invited to 
have tea with the big boss and his 
directors. Same company has this 
policy for its distaff side: whenever 
a woman has to take a taxi home 
after dark, company foots the bill. 


Happy Birthday: Every worker at 
Chicago Rawhide Co. gets a hearty 
birthday greeting from his foreman. 
To remind supervisors, personnel de- 
partment keeps a special calendar 
with notations of employees’ birth- 
days. Each day, personnel calls the 
foreman to tell them which of their 
workers is a year older. 


Say It With Music: Job hunters 
seeking employment at Socony- 
Vacuum are never bored waiting for 
interviews. Company has piped in 
music to keep applicants entertained. 


Pregnant News: Lucky are the 
babies whose mothers work for 
Nestle Chocolate. Company provide 
tots with a whole year’s supply of 
baby food according to formulas 
supplied by the family medico. 
Wives of male employees receive 
same _ benefits. 


Keep In Touch: Columbia Gas 
Co. helps its retired employees in- 
crease their circle of friends, pub- 
lishes a directory of pensioned em- 
ployees with addresses, Thus a re- 
tiree who has gone to Florida has 
only to look into this compendium 
to contact other oldsters who have 
been with the same outfit. Shell Oil 
also has a policy toward its pen- 
sioners well worth noting. Checks 
are not sent coldly through the mails. 
Every monthly payment is delivered 
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personally by 
some member of 
management. 


Food For 
Thought: Cham- 
pion Paper re- 
cently ran a new 
kind of open house. Wives of em- 
ployees were conducted on a tour 
of the company cafeteria. Ladies 
sampled food and watched the prep- 
aration of healthful menus. Idea was 
to spur the little women into en- 
couraging their husbands to eat in 
the company’s eatery where food is 
sanitary and healthy instead of tak- 
ing to the local “greasy spoons.” 
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No Bull: When Coleman Co. 
(Wichita, Kansas) runs a picnic, it’s 
S.R.O. Reason? The door prize is a 
quarter of beef plus a year’s free 
rental of a frozen food locker. 


Music: Johnson and Johnson has 
quite a few employees who hail from 
European countries. Company re- 
spects their origins and over its loud 
speaker system plays polkas and 
other native tunes. 


Service: When it rains at quitting 
time, National Cash Register Co. 
provides its female employees with 
free umbrellas. Doorman also helps 
girls get cabs. 


Free Feed: Pensioned employees 
of the Upjohn Co. (Kalamazoo, 
Mich.) are given guest cards which 
entitle them to free meals at the 
company cafeteria any time. 


No Fatties Here: Prudential Life 
Insurance Co. (Newark, N. J.) gives 
the caloric count for each item on 
the cafeteria menu. Employees know 
when they are eating food which is 
likely to make that waistline bulge. 


The Little Woman: Forgetful hus- 
bands just aren’t at C. A. Norgen 
and Co. (Denver, Colo.). Company 
keeps a record of all wives’ birth- 
days. In addition to reminding the 
forgetful spouse, company on its own 
sends flowers and a card to the Mrs. 


No Number: “Humanization” gets 
a new lift at Johnson and Johnson. 
Instead of carrying operator’s num- 
ber, new sealing tapes for packaging 
gauze carry the operator's name. 
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money best when they adopt super- 
market principles: balancing low profit 
margins with high volumes of business. 

Many bank followers think that sec- 
ond-ranking National City Bank (the 
nation’s largest after Bank of America) 
would hardly be likely to sit on its 
hands while Chased out of second place 
by a Winthrop-designed merger. That 
might set off a rash of mergers, and 
interesting changes in market positions 
of the metropolitan banks. 

Hence the keen market interest in 
Winthrop’s unexpected statement. Back 
in 1928, when the bank merger fever 
was at its height, a bank stock might 
jump 500 points overnight on mere 
suspicion of a merger. Last August, 
when the $7 billion Chase-Manhattan 
nuptials were whetting jaded summer 
appetites for speculation, Bank of The 
Manhattan stock leaped up 6 points to 
34 in two days. But last month, though 
it created a sensation in the financial 
district, Aldrich’s statement caused 
hardly a flutter in the stock. Clearly 
Aldrich, who himself has high standing 
as a lawyer, still believes that there are 
no insurmountable legal difficulties in 
Manhattan’s 1799 charter. But it takes 
two to make a deal, and while Chase’s 
Barkis was willing, Manhattan’s Peg- 
gotty obviously was not. 


B.&0.’S BONES 
Like Most railroads in the depressed 
1930s, the 125-year-old Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad on several occasions took 
its troubles to Uncle Jesse Jones’ Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, came 
away with cash to shore up its tottering 
fortunes. By March, 1938, $158,342,- 
855 of RFC money had found its way 
into the railroad’s empty coffers. 

Unlike other railroads, however, B&O 
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B&O’S SNODGRASS: 
no loan outstanding 


was in no hurry to pay it back. Though 
wartime earnings exceeded anything in 
its history, B&O whittled its debt only 
7% while other railroads were paying 
back 80% of what they owed. Instead, 
the B&O volunteered its way into bank- 
ruptcy in 1945, using the RFC obliga- 
tion as its chief reason. Two years later, 
RFC renegotiated the deal and took 
over $80 million of the company’s col- 
lateral trust bonds. 

At this point, New Hampshire’s scan- 
dal-sleuthing Senator Charles Tobey— 
known as “Tears on Television” Tobey, 
for his crying jags before the video 
cameras—sniffed the air and bawled 
“fraud and collusion” in the protracted 
RFC-B&O deal. Baying that the charges 
merited a Justice Department investi- 
gation, Tobey filed a Senate Banking 
Committee report bearing his sole sig- 
nature in 1948. Without other sponsor- 
ship, the report lay dormant in a Sen- 
ate pigeonhole until last June, until then 
hadn’t been seen by Justice Dept. 

It was RFC boss W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, appointed by the President last 
year, who gave the report its first airing. 
Determined to operate the RFC “in a 
goldfish bowl,” he threw the disputed 
mess into the lap of onetime chief 
counsel for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Joseph J. Smith, Jr., an outsider, 
with instructions to dig back into the 
musty bones and condemn or clear the 
agency. 

Last month, after eight months’ prob- 
ing, Special Counsel Smith reported to 
Symington that RFC noses were en- 
tirely clean in the B&O liaison, although 
he conceded that RFC could very easily 
have received more favorable terms “if 
it had so insisted.” That it did not so 
insist, opined he, was “at most an error 
of judgment; it was not due to fraud 
or collusion.” Although Jesse Jones’ 
name did not appear in the report, the 
implication was that the error was his. 

In accepting the report, Stu Syming- 
ton announced that RFC would prod 
the B&O to speed up payments on 
the $73 million still outstanding. Over 
the years, RFC has, under stress, 
announced similar proddings several 
times. Scheduled to pay only $400,000 
a year, in recent months B&O repay- 
ments have considerably exceeded that 
amount. 

But was there any loan to hassle 
about at all? B&O’s financial vice-presi- 
dent, Russell L. Snodgrass, flatly said 
no: “The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
has no outstanding loan with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation.” The 
facts, said Snodgrass, were that the 
RFC had purchased $72,991,000 of the 
B&O’s 4% bonds in the 1947 adjustment, 
had thereby ended all indebtedness. All 
RFC holds, said he, is some 40 types 
of B&O securities with a market value 
of more than $180 million as collateral. 
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RFC, however, still maintains the road 
owes it $73 million. 

Last month the Smith report, fa 
from being the “end of the matter” as 
Symington fondly hoped, apparently 
was just a new beginning of fresh dis- 
putes still hanging over the ancient 
deal. For one, hardly had the RFC 
report been released than an outraged 
Senator Tobey bellowed foul. The re- 
port had labeled his accusations “utterly 
groundless and grossly unfair,” added 
that they were “completely untrue.” 
Angrily, Tobey swore he'd not change 
a word of his charges: “I spoke the 
truth.” 

A second violent reaction came from 
Randolph Phillips, a perennial proxy 
fighter best known for his running fight 
with United Corporation’s William M. 
Hickey and the SEC. Characterizing 
the report as a “hoax on the public,” 
Phillips also claimed it represented “a 
deliberate attempt to shut off or intimi- 
date the pending criminal inquiry” by 
the Justice Department to boot. An- 
nounced Phillips, who claims to repre- 
sent holders of $2.5 million of B&O 
bonds: “[The report] is full of false 
statements, omits sworn evidence, ig- 
nores crucial documents, and evades 
consideration of major issues.” 

A veteran corporation-baiter, Phillips 
cannily does not quite make clear what 
these issues are. Presumably, however, 
one is the cryptic letter Senator Tobey 
found in RFC files in his 1948 investi- 
gation. Addressed to the RFC Special 
Counsel in charge of the case, it was 
written by a B&O VP and former RFC 
employee. It read: “I am enclosing a 
copy of a plant and of the bud which 
we grafted on it with a view to produc- 
ing a flower, lily white in color, bold in 
design, and seductive in fragrance, in- 
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stead of the burrs and beggar’s lice 
which the plant was intended to bear.” 
Tobey insists that “no satisfactory ex- 
planation” has yet been made of this 
curious communication. 

A second point of criticism is the 
several former RFC employees hired by 
the B&O in the long history of its fi- 
nancial transactions with Jesse Jones’ 
agency. One of these is Russell L. Snod- 
grass. Another was Cassius M. Clay, a 
former chief of the agency's railroad 
division. Clay left the RFC to become 
the carrier's general solicitor, but in 
1945 resigned in a dispute over the 
1944 readjustment plan. At that time 
he described the deal as a “fraud upon 
the court.” The court ruled otherwise. 

Phillips’ phillippics show much legal 
know-how, although he is not a lawyer. 
He also has a valuable ally in Walter 
E. Cosgriff, a former director of the 
RFC whose position was abolished last 
year when President Truman replaced 
the five-man RFC Board with a single 
Administrator. It was Cosgriff who had 
been assigned by the RFC directors to 
probe charges of improper conduct. 
“The more and more I investigated, I 
could not help coming to the conclusion 
that there was fraud and collusion.” 
Now chairman of Salt Lake City’s Con- 
tinental Bank & Trust Co., Cosgriff ar- 
gues that, in light of the Smith report 
conclusion that RFC under Jones was 
“negligent” in four specific respects, 
more general conclusions seem war- 
ranted. “If the head man was guilty of 
negligence, all the subordinates must 
have been. It seems to me that’s admit- 
ting by backhanded evidence that there 
was fraud and collusion.” 

To which Phillips adds belligerently: 
“This is called an independent ‘investi- 
gation.’ It is instead a hoax on the 
public.” 

Last month the Senate confirmed 
Stu Symington’s successor, former SEC 
chief Harry A. McDonald. Far from 
being decently buried and forgotten, 
the B&O loan charges were still around 
to plague him—especially with Phillips 
to rattle old bones. Phillips reportedly is 
bitter that SEC scaled down his claim 
for fees in the United Corporation tus- 
sle from $80,000 to the $2,000 awarded, 
blames McDonald. With the B&O loan 
and a festering Phillips to greet him, 
RFC’s new man will step into an at- 
mosphere of anything but seductive 
fragrance. 


AIRCRAFT’S BABY BOSS 


Last MONTH the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, one of the country’s oldest air- 
craft makers, hired the youngest presi- 
dent in big-time airframe production. 
George M. Bunker, at 44, chucked the 
well-grounded presidency of Trailmo- 
bile, a Pullman Inc. subsidiary since last 
July, to take the airy reins of board 
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Chairman Glenn L’s sputtering frame- 
maker. 

The changeover, no whim of Chair- 
man Martin, was directly tied to the 
purse strings. When Martin and Com- 
pany began to see daylight in the 
vaults last November, they turned 
palms up to Washington, D. C. in the 
east, got the inverted thumb and were 
told to go west by the RFC, which had 
stemmed the company in 1949 with a 
$14 million loan. Martin then turned 
to Wall Street’s Smith, Barney and 
Company, got $32 million and a stip- 
ulation: change the top management. 

How did Martin management man- 
age to slip into the financial swing-seat? 
Complete look at factors surrounding 
the demise softens the rap taken’ by 
Martin’s experienced President C. C. 
Pearson (who had an impressive record 
in production at Douglas Aircraft dur- 
ing War II). After losing $33 million 
in ’47 and ’48, Martin’s backlog slipped 
to $67 million in 1949 (in the aircraft 





SILVERLINER 4-0-4: 


industry, billion-dollar backlogs are cur- 
rently the rule). At that time, the com- 
pany’s latest venture into the hazardous 
commercial plane market, the 4-0-4 Sil- 
verliner, came out of the development 
stage. Eastern and TWA, hepped on 
the plane’s low operating cost, con- 
tracted for 101 4-0-4’s. With a small 
(6-7,000 employees) but experienced 
work crew, Martin considered its con- 
tract estimate with the two airlines 
quite sound. Concurrently, the com- 
pany contracted to supply TWA twelve 
2-0-2A’s for lease during the manufac- 
ture of the Silverliners, came within one 
per cent of the estimate. 

At this point, says the company, the 
Korean war broke out, the work force 
shortly tripled, productivity dropped 
seriously, and defense contracts slowed 
production. To date, only a couple 
dozen of the graceful but costly birds 
have been delivered. Late in ’51 the 
company wrote off a $17,500,000 loss 
on the plane—the expected loss on the 
entire contract. In self defense, the 
company further points out that Boeing 
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lost a bundle on its stratocruiser de- 
velopment, Lockheed on the Connie, 
end Douglas on the DC-6. 

New-President Bunker, who brought 
to Baltimore his Trailmobile financial 
vice-president, 38-year-old J. B. Whar- 
ion Jr., could have had it worse. Debts 
are in hand; production on the com- 
pany’s white hope, the Canberra bomb- 
er, has begun in earnest; the displaced 
management had predicted that income 
would exceed expenditure by the third 
quarter of 1952. 

Stockholders have taken heart from 
President Bunker's Midas-touch back- 
ground. A partner in A. T. Kearney & 
Company, consulting management engi- 
neers, before 1942, Bunker moved rap- 
idly through the mammoth Kroger food 
chain between ’42 and ’48; left in early 
"49 to take over the presidency of skid- 
ding Trailmobile Company after reach- 
ing the vice-presidency in charge of 
manufacturing for Kroger. Although 
Trailmobile officials were reluctant to 








BUNKER: 
Boeing, Lockheed and Douglas have lost bundles, too 


talk of the accomplishments of their 
ex-boss, sales and earnings figures dur- 
ing Bunker’s stay spoke for them. Sales 
totaling $25,774,576 in 1948 moved to 
$28,140,155 in his first year, rose to 
over $50 million in 50, kept going up 
last year. Earnings of $229,533 in 1948, 
gradually rose in *49, boomed to $3.2 
million in ’50. 

The management change was carried 
out with little fuss, no stockholder em- 
broilment. One good reason: Chairman 
of the Board Glenn L. Martin, one of 
the industry's most respected oldtimers, 
owns a solid block of 293,700 shares 
of common—25.89 per cent of the out- 
standing common stock. Only unsolved 
problem is where 66-year-old Martin, 
always a heavy influence in company 
policy, will fit into the management 
team of young, independent George 
Bunker. ‘ 


BUMPY ROAD 


FINISHING one down, three up, in 1951 
earnings performance, the four major 











Five-Year Comparison Price-Earnings 
Ratios of Major Finance Companies 


Company 1951 
CRE Gees Se eas 7.6 
Commercial Credit ........... Al 
Associates Investment ......... 6.2 
Pacific Finance .............. 7.3 


1950 1949 1948 1947 
6.3 7.5 9.3 21.0 
6.1 5.8 5.2 10.9 
5.3 46 4.7 6.9 
6.1 5.6 5.5 6.7 








finance companies were battening down 
the hatches in early °52. Taxes and 
higher operating costs, which had al- 
ready engulfed record business volume, 
would continue at rip tide while de- 
clining auto production would crimp 
financing activities. 

Biggest of the quartet, $1.2 billion 
CIT Financial, registered the drop— 
$7.31 per share against 1950’s $8.04. 
Second-ranking in assets, $824 million 
Commercial Credit barely eked out a 
penny gain per share, garnering $8.65. 
Pointing to his tax bill of $11.06 per 
share, short, slight CC prexy E. (for 
Eli) C. Wareheim solemnly declared: 
“The Federal Government today com- 
mands a majority position as to all tax- 
able net income of larger corporations 
and compels stockholders to accept a 
minority position.” 

Doing a little bit better than its big- 
ger brothers, a fast-growing Midwest- 
ern outfit, $414 million Associates In- 
vestment, managed to keep a little more 
for its shareholders, racked up $10.76 
against 1950’s $10.29 per share. And 
out on the Coast, $160 million Pacific 
Finance chalked up $3.54 per share 
compared with $3.51. 

Despite its limping progress in 1951, 
CIT managed to keep its place in the 


investment popularity sweepstakes with 
a recent price-earnings ratio of 7.6. But 
it was feeling the hot breath of compe- 
tition—Pacific’s 7.3 and CC’s 7.1. Long 
the industry favorite, CIT won handily 
through 1947-1949, but lately has been 
getting tougher competition from its 
juniors. (see table). 

After gazing into his erystal ball, 
CIT’s chipper chieftain, Arthur O. 
Dietz, felt that 1952 would “be a satis- 
factory year” in regard to automotive 
financing. Reasons: an estimated 5 mil- 
lion output of new cars and _ trucks 
would provide a sizable base, supple- 
mented by the large potential in used- 
car financing. Fairly well diversified 
CIT also had its fingers in insurance, 
machinery and equipment financing, 
textile factoring and other credit oper- 
ations. 

Concurring with Dietz’s estimate was 
CC’s Wareheim, who also had eight 
comfortably profitable manufacturing 
subsidiaries to contribute to the till. The 
other two companies, mainly dependent 
upon auto financing, were keeping their 
fingers crossed, though Pacific Finance 
was pushing its direct consumer loan 
program strongly in the Midwest. 

All in all, Wall Street was maintain- 
ing a conservative appraisal of corpo- 





JUNIOR BUDD: Blue List or no, he has the government-decision blues. 
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rate prospects, didn’t expect first-half 
earnings this year to change its col- 
lective mind. 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT MARKET 
HISTORY: Shaded area shows price 
range of combined common stocks of 
CIT Financial, Associates Investment, 
and Pacific Finance. Solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of Commercial 
Credit. 


BLUE BUDD 


THE LATE Edward G. Budd had a flair 
for the technologically unusual. Among 
his innvoations were an all-steel auto 
body, an all-steel auto wheel, a stain- 
less steel railroad streamliner. His profit 
savvy, however, didn’t quite match 
his engineering know-how—he was too 
prone to back his endless experiments 
with hard cash. With no one to say 
him nay, his companies, Budd Wheel 
and Edward G. Budd Mfg.—merged 
into The Budd Co. in 1946—were prac- 
tically one-man affairs. When Budd 
died in the same year, he left behind 
for quiet, unassuming son, Edward Jr., 
not only a technically adept organiza- 
tion with a potential; but an operating 
loss of $3.3 million. 

Wesleyan-trained Edward Jr., who 
began as a tool and die maker, was to 
prove himself as much a team-man as 
Senior was a lone star. Serious, hard- 
working, not too eager to become a de- 
tail man, the new president quickly sur- 
rounded himself with a bunch of able 
execs. Avoiding the experimental, the 
new team methodically concentrated 
upon turning out auto and rail equip- 
ment for the next few years. Result: a 
sales boost from $122 million to $317 
million, and a tidy 1951 profit of $10.8 
million. In the process, $144 million 
Budd became one of the biggest of the 
auto suppliers. Servicing the industry's 
Blue List—Ford, Chrysler, General Mot- 
ors, International Harvester, Studebaker 
and others—was very profitable as auto- 
mobile output soared to new heights. 
Auto body assemblies and wheels now 
account for 90% of total business, and 
Budd was even able to increase its rel- 
ative percentage of the market despite 
last year’s drop in auto production. 
(Balance of the business comes from 
railway passenger cars, trailers for Frue- 
hauf, and farm implements for use with 
Ford and Ferguson tractors. ) 

Proving himself no slouch when it 
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The Columbia Gas System's Business : 
Is Everybody's Business tov’ res. 'iom a 


new Annual Report 
















HIGHER RATES ARE INEVITABLE 


You can find full : 


This is just another way of saying that public utility rates have no special immunity from 
details for last 


the economic laws governing wages and prices in general industry. 





yeersarn ee ff | Until recently, Columbia’s earnings have continued reasonably satisfactory because of 
' Annual Report. the constant increase in the volume of sales. But now, despite increased operating effi- 
| Write The 


ciencies, rising costs of doing business and increased taxes have caught up to us. 


Columbia Gas 
System, Inc., The cost of everything we buy—just 
120 East 41st like the cost of your everyday living— COST OF LIVING 
este 7,4 is far higher now than in 1941. vs. COST OF 
New York 


RESIDENTIAL GAS 
Yet, the cost of gas to our domestic cus- ; 


tomer has not changed much in all 
those 10 years. 


Look at the chart! 


Our customers certainly must appreci- 
ate that higher gas rates are inevitable. 





If we are to continue high quality service 
to our customers; if we are to satisfy the 
demands for more and more gas, we must 
earn more money. Not enough to put our 
bills to our customers up to the inflated 
level of other “cost of living” expenses. SS 
But enough so we can meet our obligations 
as a public service company and protect 
the investments of our stockholders. 
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This is the gist of the story we are telling in full detail to the Public Service Commissions 
which regulate our rates. 


4 
4 
} 
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We hope that our customers, many of whom are also our stockholders—or, if not ours, 


stockholders in other public service companies who face the identical problem, realize that 
higher utility rates are inevitable. 








1951 1950 1949 





Per Per Per 
Total Share* Total Share* Total Share* 


Earnings before taxes . .| $39,560,932 | $2.65 | $37,107,503 $2.51 | $24,389,467 | $1.74 
WOMB 2 0 0 0 @ wie 22,234,843 1.49 | 19,579,619°* | 1,32 12,169,731 0.87 


Earnings available to bie -_ 
common stockholders . .j| $17,326,089 | $1.16 | $17,527,884 $1.19 | $12,219,736 | $0.87 - 









































® Based on average number of shares outstanding. 
*° Includes “special charges” of $3,178,000. 





THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 


litt Virginia 
GROUP: tion, Amere Gas Utilities Company, 
. mpany, Atlantic Seaboard Corpora . hye sc maory 
CHARLESTON + United oes Gen Tronsmission Corporation, Big oreunett aie 
Gas Distribution Corporation, oe GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company; sac Os es Compan. 0 
atarel Oe Conde A naaptes Gas Works, Cumberland and ey A anh ges” tee 

— Heat Come ae. Noturel Gas Company of West Virginia; Ol : reston ‘ompany. 

Keystone Gos ompany, ’ 
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EQUIPMENT 


Combination Trans- 
mission-Axle unit de- 
veloped and produced 
by CLARK for 
advanced design 
farm tractor. 
Machinery 

and vehicle 
manufacturers 
know from experience that 
it's sound business to work 
with CLARK. Write today. Clark 
Equipment Company, Buchanan, Michigan. 










Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS for 
Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — FORK- 
«LIFT TRUCKS —POWERED HAND TRUCKS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for Materials Handling. 








Annuities 


Guaranteed Dj 
POMONA COLLEGI 





| save taxes 
: <tecepe secuTHuy ; 
op assure Hem depending onage ' 
. . ° our name ; 
: idea memorial # Y 

gw Pree 


. ith | 
: . d mail today wit ' 
Check literature ee obligation. = 


or pay up 107% 


| Life Income Plans 
+ “Estate Planning * 





POMONA COLLEGE 


203F Sumner Hall—Claremont, Calif. 








LAW o WILLS 


By P. Callahan, lawyer. Explains $ 
the law of wills. Simplified charts of 
all 48 States. Mail only $1.00 for this 
96-page book, post paid. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF: 
REAL ESTATE LAW 
HOW TO COLLECT DEBTS 

LAW FOR SMALL BUSINESSMAN 

Specify tities you desire @ $1.00 each post peid. 

OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 658 
43 W. 16TH STREET, NEW YORK II, N.Y. 








comes to innovations, young Budd in- 
troduced the self-propelled rail diesel 
car in 1949, figuring that a market for 
economical, short-haul equipment was 
in the offing. He turned out 16 in 1950, 
87 in ’51, was also able to boast of 
a “first”—his railway division showed 
profits for the first time in its history. 

Despite his recent showing, Budd 
had one tear to shed. Government con- 
trols over materials and prices not only 
reduced volume but cut net below 
1950’s record take of $18.4 million. 
Moreover, defense work wasn’t coming 
in fast enough to take up the slack. It’s 
a blue Budd who sadly informed stock- 
holders: “Results for 1952 will continue 
to depend largely upon government de- 
cisions beyond our control.” 


EARNINGS EXCEPTION 


ScorRNING the sad pattern painted by 
most moneymakers, $80 million Con- 
tainer Corporation boasted both higher 
sales and higher net for 1951. Chair- 
man Walter P. Paepcke announced a 
37% sales boost brought in $212.6 mil- 
lion vs. 1950's $154.8, earned 17.46% 
pretax profits, up from 14.65%. Net per 
share was fractionally up: $5.91 against 
$5.87, with the same number of shares 
outstanding. 


JUMP FOR JOY 


Most corporations measure their suc- 
cess in terms of progress upward. But 
John D. A. Morrow, boss of Pittsburgh’s 
$54.4 million Joy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, yardsticks his company’s advance 
by how deep it digs in underground. 
Joy’s business is coal mining machinery: 
mechanical loaders, haulage equipment, 
conveyors, shuttle cars and drilling and 
cutting tools. In its field, Joy is the 
biggest there is. 

Ten years ago, then-tiny Joy sold 
less than $7 million worth of what little 
machinery the industry used. Last year, 
Joy shipped a smashing $70 million 
worth, set a sales gain of 54% in only 
12 months, and sifted out $5.1 million 
in profit. Joy’s total sales in 1940: $5.2 
million. 

Still better were the joyful tidings 
Morrow had for his 7,592 stockholders 
at the end of the 30-year-old firm’s first 
1952 fiscal quarter: sales up 38%, net 
expanded 8% to $1.45 per share. “Not 
at all a bad record,” crowed 71-year- 
old Morrow, who gets a big bang out 
of recalling Joy’s boom over the decade 
since he took hold as president. “Fire 
in the Hole,” commented security an- 
alysts, impressed with Joy’s explosive 
showing. 

Joy’s junket into the big time got a 
standstill start in the closing days of 
War I. Joe Joy, a young, tow-headed 
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coal miner from eastern Pennsylvania, 
started tinkering at night with ways to 
take the backache out of the pick and 
shovel mining he did by day. Primed 
with a smattering of engineering know]- 
edge picked up from correspondence 
courses, he turned out a model of the 
first automatic coal loading machine in 
his kitchen, using a Mechano set for 
parts and a kitchen alarm clock for 
power. 

Put into operation by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company in the early ’20s, the 
loading machine was a flop. Gradually 
Joy ironed out the bugs, but though 
he was a born inventor, he wasn’t much 
of a businessman. The company he 
started in 1922 was soon wallowing in 
a pit of financial problems. 

It wasn’t until he hired a hot-shot 
salesman named Morrow as sales VP 
that the tiny company started to crawl 
ahead. The same Morrow who is now 
president, Ohio-born and Wesleyan-ed- 
ucated John Morrow had schooling in 
business and finance and had applied 
them profitably in his own Cincinnati 
coal distributing business. In 1916, he 
had organized the Pittsburgh. Coal Pro- 
ducers Association, in War I served as 
general director of coal and coke dis- 
tribution for the U. S. Fuel Administra- 
tion. 

Salesman Morrow dropped in one 
day in 1927 on Chairman Warden of 
the Mellon-monied Pittsburgh Coal 
Company to spin his spiel about the 
Joy loader. But before he left Warden 
had sold him the sales VP job at Pitts- 
burgh Coal. A few months later he 
became the mining company’s presi- 
dent, though he still remained on Joy’s 
board. 

It wasn’t until thirteen years later 
that Morrow got back to the coal equip- 
per. That was in 1940 when he suc- 
ceeded Joy's president, who had quit 
what he termed “a hectic ratrace.” 
Morrow went to work with the idea 
that Joy ought to sell, not machines, 
but an entire mining system—electrified 
trackless mining that took the rubber- 
tired truck and conveyor belt down 
into the pits. How well he has suc- 
ceeded is evidenced by the fact that 
today more than 80% of all U.S. coal is 
mechanically loaded by machines that 
fill a 3-ton hopper car in 20 seconds. 
Joy makes four out of five of them. 

Revolutionary as this was, more 
revolutionary still was the “continu- 
ous” miner Joy brought off the draw- 
ing boards into, production in 1947. 
Manned by two operators, the mechan- 
ical miner does the work of six men, 
cutting, drilling, blasting and loading 
all in one operation. The spectacular 
result has been multiplication of man- 
day output by three to five times. Even 
the most skeptical mine men now admit 
that the continuous miner is the sal- 
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yation of the shaky, cyclical coal m- 
dustry. 

Morrow admits Joy has “hardly 
tapped the market” and sits on a mighty 
comfortable backlog—he won't say how 
much. 

Aggressive John Morrow, however, 
isn’t stacking all Joy’s chips on the 
cyclical coal industry. Only about half 
of Joy’s big backlog is for coal equip- 
ment. The rest is for a diversified list 
of drills, compressors, diesel-electric 
shuttle cars, fans and electrical con- 
nectors for other industrial and military 
users. Joy also plans to take the jump 
into jobbing, peddle accessories made 
by other manufacturers to its mining 
customers. Diversifying even more, last 
month Morrow announced a new addi- 
tion to its manufactured line: an oxygen 
generator with widespread industrial 
uses. Moreover, there are other vistas 
in Morrow’s mind which he has scarcely 
had time to explore. Most important is 
that Joy’s miner works quite as well in 
potash, salt and borax deposits as it 
does in bituminous coal. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE 


Management Efficiency Executive 
position open in a large, modern, 
metal goods manufacturing com- 
pany in the Mid-West, employing 
10,000 people in a single plant 
operation. 

Must have had ten years previous 
experience in position challenging 
ability to analyze organizational 
and functional structures, man- 
power utilization, procedures and 
Systems problems. Capacity as 
consultant also desirable. 


The man for whom we are look- 
ing 1s 30-40 years of age and a 
graduate of Engineering or Busi- 
ness Administration. This posi- 
tion pays in excess of $10,000. All 
replies treated in strictest con- 
fidence. Send detailed resumé and 
recent snapshot to 


Box F-32, FORBES MAGAZINE 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Highlights 


Operating Revenues . . »- »+ + + © © + 
Operating Expenses . . - »© + © «© «© 
Operating Ratio (Expenses to Revenues). . . 
ce we Oe Ia. ee. 6, "— > aoe. e 
Income Available for Fixed Charges. . . - 
Wied Charges. 2 2 0 0 eo oe tw oe 
Times Fixed Charges Earned. . . . . + + 
Other Deductions (Contingent Interest). . . 
Net Income after Fixed Charges and 

Other Deductions . . . . - + © © = 
income Applied to Capital and Sinking Funds . 
Balance of Income Transferred to 

Earned Surplus . . . «© «© © © © « « 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock: 

Before Capital and Sinking Funds. . . .- 

After Capital and Sinking Funds . . = » 
Dividends Per Share Paid: 

Preferred Stock . . - « « © 2 «© @ © 

eM 6. 3, ee we 6 0 0 
Additional Sinking Fund (for Mortgage Debt 

Retirement) per Share Payable in Amount 

Equal to Excess of Dividends on 850,000 

Shares of Common Stock above $2.00 per 

DN wes 6 6 etka. = 0 ¢ 0 .¢ 
Tons of Revenue Freight Havied. . . . .- 
Revenue Ton Miles. . . . »- «© «© © © «= 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile. . . - + + 
Passengers Carried . . . » © © © © @ 
Passengers Carried One Mile . . . + « « 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile. . . + «© © « 
Preferred Stockholders . . + « « 


Common Stockholders. . . 2 © © © © @ 
Average Number of Employees. . . + «+ « 
Total AllWages. . .. - of arts 


Miles of Road Operated at End of Year. . . 


1951 
$149,337,054 
$111,211,467 
74.47% 
$ 16,714,694 
$ 20,052,275 
$ 2,177,879 
9.21 
$ 1,883,682 


$ 15,990,714 
$ 3,634,062 


$ 12,356,652 
17.93* 
13.65* 


$ 
$ 
$ 5.00 
$ 4.25 


$ 2.25 
43,050,437 
9,140,306,510 
$ 0135 
1,465,186 
568,031,352 
$ 0257 
2,454 

4,205 

17,811 

$ 72,645,335 
4,145 








1950 
$135,536,777 
$ 98,822,143 

72.91% 

$ 16,782,998 
$ 18,469,252 
$ 2,326,343 
7.94 

$ 1,967,760 
$ 14,175,149 
$ 2,967,242 
$ 11,207,907 
$ 15.79 
$ 12.30 
$ 5.00 
$ 3.00 
$ 1.00 

39,723,495 
8,262,712,964 
$ 0133 

1,423,636 

573,679,881 

$ 0245 
2,573 
4,260 
17,400** 

$ 63,679,362 
4,146 


*Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Section 
124A Certificates as deductions for Federal Income tax purposes reduced 
1951 Federal Income taxes by approximately $1,885,000, equivalent to $2.22 
of the $17.93 and $13.65, respectively, per share of Common Stock. 





**Revised regulations of the Interstate C 


vary 1, 1951, changed the method of count 


ce 
ing employees. 


Cc ission, effective Jan- 


For comparative 


purposes, the 1950 figure has been restated here, on an estimated basis, to 


conform to the 1951 method. 


The 1951 Report has been distributed to Seaboard’s stockholders 
and securityholders. A copy may be obtained by writing to: 
W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 


Norfolk 10, Va. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 


rs todayin 
aal Veu 1952 


treasury of 


“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.59. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

ee Ne ee ee ee ee 


Journal of { NEW YORK 


53 Perk Row, New Yerk 15, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 


Name 
Address 
City 











NEW IDEAS 

















Did you overlook any deductions in 
your 1951 tax returns. If you think so, 
start now to keep a proper record. 


We offer for only $3—100 personalized checks ac- 
companied with our “Income Tax Reminder’’ stubs. 
They enable you to make immediate entry of all 
tax deductible expenses at the time you write your 
check. This leaves nothing to chance or year-end 
memory. Provides a permanent record of business 
expenditures—check by check. 

The entry of just one item, that might be forgotten 
within a year, could save you many times the cost 
of this service. Designed for salesmen, business 
executives and professional people who travel. 
Write today for your checks & ‘Income Tax 
Reminders’. Send your name & address and name 
& address of your bank (for imprinting). 


The Milgano Co., 40-43 - 29th Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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an anti-backlash device that WORKS. Not conventional 
““brake’’ but precision ‘‘governor” that ends all backlash 
. - gives greater casting distance and accuracy. 

Fits old or new reels. ‘‘On’’ 


A, nN 

KANT-LASH must work for you or money «4 

refunded. Send $2.95 to: 300 Owens Bidg. 995 
v4 
sig St 


REWE-CRAFT PRODUCTS, WILMETTE, /LL/NOIS 


in 30 seconds. ° 








To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 





Blind Cleaner 


For the blind-mad housekeeper tired 
of the up again, down again of vene- 
tian blind cleaning, Blind-Eze Com- 
pany claims to have cut work by two- 
thirds with this new, lightweight 
gadget. Loaded with a reservoir of 
cleaning fluid, the device polishes both 


slat sides in one quick swipe. Cleaning 
fluid sold with the polisher is said to 
be good enough to wipe out dirt and 
grime, will not soil tapes (Blind-Eze 
Co., 690 Lincoln Road, Otsego, Mich.). 


Lick Eliminator 


Coming to the rescue of the fastidi- 
cus who fumble with papers, Vegas 
Manufacturing offers this sorting aid 
to eliminate unsanitary finger licking 
and awkward rubber devices. Kup-Kot 
is all aluminum, holds a colorful sponge, 


is worn on the wrist. The device comes 


complete with a special antiseptic 
glycerine-type lotion which coats the 
finger for long-lasting adhesive action. 
Says the maker: papers are not stained, 
will not curl; center cup will not leak. 
Available in three sizes (Vegas Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 207-31 Edison St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah). 


Inside Stuff 


In the war against rust and corrosion 
of steel parts storage, Shell Oil’s new 
chemical VPI promises to be a potent 
weapon. Highly volatile, the crystalline 
compound does the work of grease and 
oil protective coatings. To protect the 
interior of tank trailers, etc., which 











often stand in the weather for months 
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before delivery, maintenance men can 
pour in a small quantity of VPI and 
forget the problem. The dose: a table- 
spoon to a tankear. Biggest attraction 
to the claim is that the chemical elimi- 
nates conventional cleaning operations 
which must usually follow the applica- 
tion of rust proofing (Shell Oil Co., 
50 W. 50 Street, New York, N. Y.). 


Bakelite Brush-Off 


Bakelite styrene monofilament wall 
paper brushes, says the manufacturer, 
will outlast ordinary brushes “five to 
one.” Easy to keep clean, these tough 
resilient fibers claim exceptional tensile 
strength and abrasion resistance. For 
the decorating amateur or professional 
looking for an easy-to-maintain brush, 
this one cleans quickly in warm, soapy 
water. Resistance to strong soaps, oils, 
mould and mildew is said to keep 





bristles from rotting or matting. The 
long row of tufts is gripped in a wood- 
black handle shaped for easy handling 
(Empire Brushes, Inc., Port Chester, 
N. Y.). 


Shoe-Shine, Boy! 
Shine-O-Mat offers a practically pain- 
less professional shoe shiner, compacted 
im plastic and guaranteed to supply a 
lifetime of getting polish on shoes and 
off the hands. Polish is fed continu- 
ously to roller applicator, ready io 





The glassy shine 


smear onto boots. 
comes from sheepskin brush attached 
(RoMart, 100 W. Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill.). 


Apartments for Pups 
Where Lustron failed, Stinson Mfg. 
Co. hopes to succeed with prefabricated 
housing—for dogs. Aimed to appeal to 
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Fido, Pal’s Duplex comes knocked down, 
ready to assemble. Shelter floor space 
(24 x 38 inches) is divided to form two 
rooms with passage between. The two- 
room layout guarantees one side or the 





other will be comfortable, whatever the 
direction of the prevailing wind. Built 
of Masonite, the kennel has a dark 
green roof, light green walls. Wide 
open for summer and set 1% inches 
from the ground, the Duplex has a re- 
movable end panel for winter use. Un- 
like houses for most people, Pal’s palace 
has a front veranda, comes shipped 
for building in two or three minutes 
(Stinson Mfg. Co., Bldg. 400, Stinson 
Field, San Antonio, Tex.). 


BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


83. STATEMENT BY BENJAMIN F. Fair- 
Less: Testimony delivered by U.S. Steel 
president before the Wage Stabilization 
Board special panel in New York. Fairless 
delineates scope and meaning of Union 
wage demands, breaks down into one-syl- 
lable words what results of a CIO victory 
will have on the economy and steelmaking. 
A calm presentation of the steelman’s argu- 
ment (17 pages). 


84. THe America I’p Like To Live IN: 
Gist of hotelman Conrad Hilton’s blue- 
print for a nation to his liking is a call 
for “leaders who really lead,” and for 
private ownership secured for posterity. 
He condemns the “new treason” of Com- 
munism which “spits out hatred for a 
country and at the same time demands 
its protective justice” (12 pages). 


85. TRENDS OF STATE LEGISLATION AF- 
FECTING NoNn-OcCUPATIONAL - DISABILITY 
INsuRANCE: Allegheny-Ludlum’s secretary 
Stanley A. McClaskey, Jr., outlines steps 
taken by the states in recent years to 
improve the welfare of temporarily dis- 
abled citizens. His study includes a look 
at voluntary and compulsory employer 
coverage and arguments for new legisla- 
tion (13 pages). 
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BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE'S 
PW. tel: tele! 4 


Ailistee jelbgie . | 


BROWN ang ooORis 
Editors 


THE DOLLARS AND CENTS OF 
BUSINESS. A real executive knows 
how to ‘“‘figure’’—knows short-cuts 
in business mathematics that make 
him a quick thinker in a business 


deal. This section of the Handbook 
shows you: how to calculate simple 
and compound interest; bank dis- 
count; savings through cash dis- 
count; trade discounts; averages; 
markup and selling price; annuities; 
sinking funds and amortization; de- 
preciation; freight rates; verifying 
by check numbers; tables of weights 
and measures. 

WRITE BETTER LETTERS: Can 
you put your ideas across ‘‘on pa- 
per’? This section of the Hand- 
book covers: a plan to improve let- 
ters; compiling a correspondence 
manual; letter-appraisal chart; tone 
and spirit of the letter; how to 
answer an inquiry; letters refusing 
requests; letters to revive inactive 
accounts; letters that build goodwill; 
how to answer complaints; legal 
aspects of business letters; mechan- 
ics of the letter; special forms of 
address; dictionary of correct usage. 
HOW TO SELL BY DIRECT 
MAIL: What products can be sold? 
What are the steps in planning 
direct-mail selling? Here is expert 
guidance on: selecting lists; types of 
direct mail; self-question chart of 
direct advertising; testing direct 
mail; how to record results; how to 










Don’t send a penny now. Just 
mail coupon to get this re- 
markable Handbook for 10 
DAYS FREE TRIAL, See for 
yourself how YOU can step up 
your income with this Hand- 
book packed with practical 
business facts you can use to 
cut costs — save time — build 
profits. Mail the coupon now. 


“Best book on business I’ve ever been 
able to get. Wouldn’t take $50.00 
for my copy.’’ ; 
—Stuart Randolph (Georgia) 
“One of the finest aids available to 
an enterprising business man today. 
—J.H. Bailey (Minnesota) 
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THE PRENTICE-HALL 


EXECUTIVE'S 
HANDBOOK 


* 


TRIAL INVITATION 
AND FREE GIFT 


Simply mail coupon below to receive, 
as a gift, a copy of the valuable 
100-page book: 


“BUSINESS LETTERS 
AND HOW TO WRITE THEM” - 


You can use this handy manual almost every day, to help 
you write more effective letters. Tells you—how to reply 
to inquiries—grant or refuse requests—reply to com- 
plaints—grant or refuse adjustments—solicit business, 
etc. Explains technique of successful letter writing and 
shows dozens of model letters. Now in its 21st Printing 
—has been bought by thousands of executives! Yours 
absolutely free when you return coupon below for FREE- 
trial copy of ‘‘Business Executive’s Handbook.” 














You get the 1l10u-page 
‘business - letter-writing 
book as a gift for ex- 
amining —at our ex- 
pense — the most help- 
ful and practical book 
yet published on mod- 
ern business practices 
and methods: The 
Prentice-Hall BUSI- 
NESS EXECUTIVE’S 
HANDBOOK. 








Here in one great practical handbook are brought together 
thousands of useful facts and proven methods by which you 
can advance yourself in business, step up profits, reduce oper- 
ating expenses, make the most of your business future. Puts 
at your fingertips the clear, reliable answers you need on all 
types of problems arising in your work. Gives you business 
knowledge that would otherwise take years to acquire! The 
only book of its kind-—now yours to EXAMINE FREE FOR 
10 DAYS. 


See below—just a small fraction of the thousands of 
items on which the BUSINESS EXECUTIVES HAND- 
BOOK gives you practical money-making guidance: 

HOW TO MANAGE AN OFFICE: 


Do the little details of office routine 
“throw’’ you? Here is a common- 


get and build mailing lists; how 
to write sales letters. 


HELPFUL FACTS ABOUT AD- 


VERTISING: Facts for small ad- 
vertisers: developing demand; how 
to work with an advertising agency; 
fixing the advertising appropriation; 
selecting the right media; testing 
your advertising; how to design and 
register a trademark; copyright pro- 
cedure, typography. 

MANAGING SALESMEN: If you 
are ever required to build and 
manage a sales force, turn to the 
Handbook for useful facts on: de- 
termining sales territories; sales 
quotas; recruiting and_ selecting 
salesmen; equipping, training and 
compensating salesmen. 

SALES CONTRACTS AND FORMS: 
Essentials of a contract: when a 
sales contract must be in writing; 
forms of contracts for sale of mer- 
chandise; conditional sales contracts; 
lease agreement; miscellaneous 
clauses in sales contracts; contracts 
appointing agents for sale of mer- 
chandise; miscellaneous clauses in 
agency agreements; contracts employ- 
ing salesmen; special provisions in 
salesmen’s contracts. 

HINTS ON BUYING MERCHAN- 
DISE: Buying the right thing; how 


sense road-map to follow when you 
need help on: planning and main- 


taining the for efficiency; 
equipment, files and appliances; 
making office procedure function 


smoothly; economies in the use and 
printing of forms; hiring and train- 
ing new employees. 


HOW TO CHECK CREDITS AND 
INCREASE COLLECTIONS: Sources 
of credit information; Dun & Brad- 
street reports; special agency re- 
ports; credit interchange; salesmen, 
attorneys and bank as credit re- 
porters; law relating to checks, 
notes, drafts or bills of exchange; 
how to write letters granting or 
refusing credit; how to write col- 
lection letters; collection reminders ; 
form collection letters. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THOSE 
WHO OWE YOU MONEY: Collec- 
tion of a claim by suit on the 
unpaid obligation; out - of - court 
agreements; assignment for benefit 
of creditors; equity receiverships; 
voluntary or involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy; corporate reorganization ; 
wage earners’ plans. 


ALSO — FINANCIAL STATE- 


to standardize specifications; buying MENTS; BUSINESS INSURANCE; 
the right amount at the right place, DIRECTORS, OFFICERS, STOCK- 
at the right time, at the right S; CORP M 
price; procedure for handling and 
analyzing bids; requisitions and T 
purchase orders, receiving and_ in- 0 
specting incoming goods; checking F 
— ae stores and inventory con- R 
trol. 


sean neeeee MAIL THIS COUPON NOW: #22=2====2 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M-F-352 

40 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Send me the “Business Executive’s Handbook” for Free Ex- 
amination. After 10 days I will either return the Handbook 
and owe nothing, or send you initial payment of $1.50 and 
then $2.00 a month for three mcnths until the price of $7.50 
(plus postage) is paid. I am also to receive—free—a copy of 
“Business Letters and How to Write Them,” mine to keep 
whether I keep the Handbook or not. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


PN . bawunaques véekeutedac 
( ) SAVE! Send full amount of $7.50 with this coupon, and 
we will pay postage. Same return privilege—your money back 
if not completely satisfied. 


RENCE. 
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. 
This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an 


offer of these securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of such securities. The offering is made only by the 
respective Prospectus relating to such securities. 


NEW ISSUES 


Inland Steel Company 


$25,000,000 
First Mortgage 3.20% Bonds, Series I, due March 1, 1982 





OFFERING PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


$24,496,500 
34% Debentures due March 15, 1972 


(Convertible into Capital Stock until] March 15, 1967) 








These Debentures are being offered by the Company to holders of its Cap- 
ital Stock for subscription, subject to the terms and conditions set forth 
in the Prospectus relating to the Debentures. Subscription Warrants will 
expire at 3:00 P.M., New York City Time, on March 19, 1952. The sev- 
eral underwriters may, during the subscription period, offer Debentures 
pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in such Prospectus. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE TO WARRANT HOLDERS 
100% 








Copies of the respective Prospectus relating to the Bonds and the Debentures 
may be obtained in any State only from such of the several underwriters 
named therein and others as may lawfully offer these securities in.such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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NAMES 





R. G. Cinclifte, elected president of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Edward Staley, elected president of 
the W. T. Grant Co. 

L. W. Graaskamp, elected a director 
of American Can Co. 

George C. Floyd, elected a director 
of the Vanadium Corporation of Amer- 
ica. 

Harold H. Buttner, elected president 
of Federal Telecommunication Labora- 
tories, Inc., research unit of Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

William J. Welch, elected a director 
of National Lead Co. 

Earl M. McGowin, elected a director 
of Alabama Power Co. 

William G. Kurtz, elected executive 
vice-president of Burns Brothers, New 
York coal distributors. 

Alan K. Dolliver, elected president of 
Family Finance Corp. 

Barry T. Leithead, president of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., elected a direc- 
tor of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Frank W. Jenks, elected a director of 
International Harvester Co., succeeding 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr., grandson of the 
founder of the company, who resigned 
because of ill health. 








Manufacturers of 
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= ANNUAL REPORT 


—— OPERATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS 


in any previous year. 


®@ Sales were 30% higher in 1951 than in 1950. 


greatly increased income and excess profits taxes. 


Net worth increased nearly 12% by retained earnings. 


Backlog of orders continues satisfactory. 


restrictions become more severe. 
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WALL & FLOOR TILE 


AMERICAN 
te ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. 


ae Be ¢® Manufacturing operations were substantially greater in 1951 than 


© Profit before taxes was $3.61 a share against $2.63 for 1950. 
© Net profit declined to $1.15 a share from $1.30 in 1950 due to 


Dividend payments were increased to 55¢ per share in 1951. 


Labor relations have been satisfactory throughout the year. 


The sales outlook for 1952 appears good, unless defense program 


Matcotm A. SCHWEIKER, President 


A copy of the Annual Report may be obtained by writing the Company at Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
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Is economic outlook deteriorating? 


Is THE economic national outlook deteriorating? 

I am inclined to think so. 

For these reasons, among others: 

It is being demonstrated that defense production 
is not expanding sufficiently to take up recession 
in civilian output over various industrial areas. 

Unemployment here and there has already 
reached disturbing proportions, notably in that 
citadel of armament manufacturing, Detroit. 

There is slight prospect that this condition will 
be fully remedied immediately or within the next 
two-three months. 

Another sobering development: Consumer buy- 
ing is receding. Instead of widely-predicted scarci- 
ties of merchandise, the buying—non-buying—mood 
of the public is bringing about surplus supplies in 
not a few fields. 

Indications multiply that full-steam sales efforts 
may become necessary to maintain volume, that 
profit margins will have to be lowered. 

The majority of retail establishments, of manu- 
facturers, of other corporations can ill afford shrink- 
age in profits under existing taxation imposts. An- 
nual reports coming to hand for 1951 reveal, as a 
tule, gains in sales but shrinkage in net due to 
terrific taxes. Recent typical corporation headlines 
are reproduced on this page. 

This trend threatens to continue, to become more 
aggravated during the current year. 


How Will Stocks Be Affected? 


Under these circumstances, it is difficult to be- 
come bullish over the general stock market outlook. 

Professional Wall Street is warning more vocifer- 
ously than ever before that the market will be 
highly “selective,” that while some stocks are likely 
to do better, others seem doomed to decline. 

With this view I agree. 

Broadly, many stocks which have enjoyed the 
biggest booms may fare poorer than relatively neg- 
lected issues, still available at prices offering gen- 
erous income yields. 

It is not at all certain that companies accorded 
enormous war contracts will finish up by making 
their stockholders rich. Possible renegotiation must 
never be left out of the reckoning. 

Taking everything into account, I counsel con- 
servatism. 
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R. C. A. Earnings Last Year Halt 
Of What Concern Paid in Taxes 
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$27,892,089, Equal to $9.61 @ Net Income De 
Share, Is After Deduction of $3 5) 0, 
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GROSS INCOME UP IN YEAR 


Cline Last Year 


os Record 

; Electric® gin 1951 
Westing ee Oitact by ee star 
a $5.36 to $4. 301,000 


Earnings ce re 22% ” $1,240 


Volume 50° 
a OHIO BELL CO. GAINS 
$3 639462365 GROSS. y ALL BUT PROFITS 


RECORDPORAT.AT, 


Long Distance Calls, Plant, 
Taxes Set Record in ’51 


Costs Up—OperatingTaxes 
Put at $19.70 a Share 


woocworta sers "ATHIESON sHows 
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But Impact of Costs and Taxes 5ut Higher 
Cut Earnings in 1951 From Earnings | 
$3.83 to $3.22 a Share 
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Tease to 7.30 
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Notwithstanding that many equities can still be 
purchased to produce liberal income, I favor and 
am practising the retention of a goodly percentage 
of liquid cash, thus being prepared to take advan- 
tage of whatever opportunities may occur. 



















inute 
quiz... 


for Investors! 


It’s easy enough to take—but may be 
more difficult to pass. The questions 
are those that any prudent investor 
should ask himself from time to time 
—the kind that he should have good 
answers for. We just put these six to- 
gether to help you clarify your own 
thinking—to help you decide how 
sound your investment program may be. 


Here’s the quiz:— 


1) Have the prospects for the industries 
—and companies—represented by my 
holdings, changed materially in the 
past six months? 


2) Do present earnings adequately cover 
current dividend rates—the income 
I’m counting on? 


3) If I were selecting stocks today, 
would I buy the same ones I own 
now? If not, should I consider sell- 
ing them? 


4) Have I maintained a proper balance | 


between protective, income produc- 
ing, and growth type securities? 


5) Have there been any recent changes 
in management—or business—that 
alter the outlook for companies that 
concern me? 


6) Am I thoroughly satisfied that the 
securities I own are the best that 
money can buy—for my purposes? 


If you aren’t satisfied with your an- 
swers—perhaps ours might help. 


Our Research Division will be glad 
to send available facts and informa- 
tion on any stock that interests you 

. . will be glad to examine a list of 
your holdings—tell you just what it 
thinks in terms of your needs, your 
objectives, your particular situation. 


There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. Just 
tell us something about yourself in a 
confidential letter to— 


Department SD-20 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


3 Stocks With Possibilities 


Because of the extensive advance which 
has occurred in the stock market since 
the Spring of 1949, it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to find stocks which 
still seem to have appreciation possibili- 
ties. Here are three which appear to fit 
in this category: 

Standard Gas & Electric is one of the 
few remaining giant holding companies 
which have yet to comply with the 
liquidating requirements of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. At cur- 
rent prices around 80 and 11, the $4 
preferred and common stocks are rea- 
sonably well protected and offer appre- 
ciation prospects. They are speculative, 
of course; do not pay dividends; and it 
is possible that it will take all of 1952 
and into 1953 for the complete appro- 
val of the plans for completing the re- 
organization. It has been estimated that 
the liquidating value of the $4 preferred 
will be between $96 and $112, and the 
common between 14% and 16%. 

The $4 preferred has a liquidating 
claim of $50 per share and dividend 
arrears at the end of 1951 of $75.33 per 
share. 

The company owns the following 
securities: 5,024,790 shares (96.78% of 
total outstanding) of the Philadelphia 
Company; 1,331,099 shares (56.18% of 
total outstanding of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company; and 2,000,000 shares 
(100 per cent of total outstanding) of 
Wisconsin Public Service. One of the 
major assets of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany is all the common stock of Du- 
quesne Light Company, which serves 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity, with elec- 
tricity. The Philadelphia Company is 
also required to liquidate under the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. 

Wisconsin Public Service is paying 
a dividend at the rate of $1.10, with 
latest earnings of $1.44; Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric $1.30 and $1.64, respec- 
tively; and Duquesne has been paying 
$1.50, with latest earnings of $1.86. 

It has been estimated that Duquesne 
Light, with the Pennsylvania tax ex- 
empt feature, should sell on a 6% basis, 
at least, and with market seasoning, 
may sell on a 5.5% basis. 

Standard Gas and Electric $4 pre- 
ferred should not be confused with the 
$6 and $7 issues, which rank ahead of 
the $4 preferred stock, and which have 
been paying dividends against arrear- 
ages. But taking into account the prob- 
able time for approval of the reorgan- 
ization plan, it has been estimated that 
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there will be a cash flow into the sys- 
tem for the next twelve months of 
about $6,000,000, after all dividends. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the 
common and $4 preferred contain pos- 
‘sibilities of appreciation of the extent 
indicated, and purchases on reactions 
are suggested to those who will not 
mind the loss of dividends until the re- 
organization is entirely consummated, 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal & 
Iron is one of the largest holders of 
anthracite coal reserves in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the second-largest producer 
of hard coal in the country. Nine ac- 
tive underground mines furnish 50% of 
the company’s output and the balance 
comes from its low-cost strip mines. 
Recapitalized in 1946, the present 
capitalization consists of $2,000,000 
notes payable to banks; $50,000 first 
mortgage bonds of subsidiaries, and 
1,428,124 shares of common stock. . 
Since that time, the company’s earn- 
ings have been substantial: 


NetIncome Per Share 
1950 ...... $4,800,000 $3.36 
ea 3,700,000 2.58 
_ SAA 6,200,000 4.32 
| ee 4,400,000 3.12 
Mee” etbes es 5,500,000 3.84 


(For the first nine months of 1951, 
net income amounted to $2,300,000, or 
$1.61 per share. ) 

In 1950 and 1951 dividend pay- 
ments totaled $1.90 per year. On De- 
cember 31, 1950, net current assets 
amounted to $18,300,000, and current 
liabilities, $6,600,000, which left a net 
working capital of $11,700,000. Cash 
and marketable securities equaled 
$6,100,000. 

While the longer-term outlook for 
anthracite is for increased competition 
from oil and gas, this company is im- 
portant in the industry; has substantial 
production from lower-cost strip mining 
operations, and is in favorable financial 
position. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Graham-Newman Corporation and As- 
sociates purchased 119,308 shares. This 
company has made an excellent record; 
its management is regarded as smart, 
and it can be assumed that they have 
good reason for making this purchase. 

On a setback to, say, around 18 to 
17, I think this stock looks like a rea- 
sonably attractive speculation. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE KNOWING 
WHEN AND WHAT TO BUY AND SELL 


The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we coasider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
affords a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 


all one needs to know about the stock 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’’ called 
“‘the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
< future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
when and what to buy and sell is about “27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and traders. 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While we await opportunities like we 
now see in the gold stocks they need in- 
struction to protect them from the dan- 
gers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at six that went to 
nineteen. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and our gold 
research preparation should produce even 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
boom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 


greater fortune-building results. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That, and fortune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for tive 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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Here's BABSON’S answer 
to this timely question — 


f what STOCKS should | 


, woLD 3 SELL D uy | 


during 


THIS ELECTION YEAR? 





How will your stocks fare before 
and after the Presidential Elec- 
tion? Will you be holding the right 
stocks no matter who is elected? 
These subjects are discussed in 
BABSON’S most timely and con- 
fidential report: “STOCKS IN 
THIS ELECTION YEAR.”’ Here’s 
your golden opportunity to get 
valuable — before election — in- 
formation. Be wise — be advised by 
Babson’s. This report, in addition 
to its readily useable data, contains: 


10 STOCKS — THAT SHOULD DO WELL — 
no matter who is elected! 


58 STOCKS TO SELL 


STOCK ACTION IN ELECTION YEARS — 
A tabulation showing before-and- 
after-election action of stocks in 
election years since 1900. 


HOLD advice on 11 prominent companies. 
With this “Election” study we will 
| include at no extra cost a special 
analysis — 

INVESTMENT TRUSTS VS. INSURANCE 
STOCKS — with 4 BUY recommend- 
ations. 


SUPPLY LIMITED— ORDER NOW! 
AVAILABLE AT COST — ONLY $i 


For a limited time we are offering 
the “Election” report PLUS the 
“Investment Trusts vs. Insurance 
Stocks” analysis for only $1 — the 
cost of printing and mailing. De 
mand will be great — so play safe 
and mail $1 TODAY with this ad. 


PROMPT REPLY BONUS — Without 
extra cost we will also include the 
famous Babsonchart (10 x 22’’) of 
U. S. Business Conditions from 
1871-1951. 

ACT NOW — MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD. 


Write Dept. F-112 


BABSON’S REPORTS “sinszz" 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. S-7 


Name 
Address 
City - State 
































MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Technical indications 


ONE ADVANTAGE in using technical re- 
lationships to indicate intermediate 
turning points in the stock market is 
that it enables a commentator to place 
the responsibility for an unpopular, 
bearish forecast on the action of the 
market itself. From my own experience 
1 can testify that this is psychologically 
important. It is much less wearing on 
the nervous system to suggest that a 
decline in the market is probable as a 
result of visible technical indications, 
than to forecast a decline because in- 
visible unfavorable economic develop- 
ments are expected to develop some 
time in the future. 

Most readers, however, are not con- 
cerned with such fine psychological dis- 
tinctions. They are primarily interested 
in whether a market analyst is bullish 
or bearish and they are usually a shade 
resentful of bearish opinions. This is 
unfortunate because most market ad- 
visers are aware of this and hesitate 
about ever really being bearish. 

I have tried to eliminate this psycho- 
logical hazard by always insisting that 
I have no personal opinions regarding 
future trends of the stock market. All 


I ever do is report what the market's’ 


own action is indicating as probable. 
Personally, I am never either bullish or 
bearish. It is the market that is bullish 
or bearish and I merely report what 
the market is saying. This position can 
be illustrated by a review of the record 
since the Korean break in July, 1950. 


From the Korean lows to February, 
1951, the market as a whole did very 
mach better than the D-] industrial 
average. This is just another way of 
saying that the breadth performance 
of the market was better than the ac- 
tion of the average. The Market Out- 
look, reflecting this favorable technical 
background, discussed the probability 
of a major uptrend ultimately carrying 
the average above the 300 level. But 
even while these optimistic possibilities 
were being reported during March and 
April, the market as a whole began to 
do relatively worse than the average. 
In May I had to report that the 
breadth-price relationship had deteri- 
orated to such an extent that the prob- 
abilities indicated a reversal of the in- 
termediate trend which had been un- 
derway since July, 1950. 

After May the technical action of the 
market never justified a forecast of 300 
for the industrial average. By Septem- 
ber the divergence between breadth 
and the industrial average had been 
sustained for seven months. In Septem- 
ber I was forced to report that the year 
1951 had produced in the stock market 
a combination of technical indications 
reminiscent of 1929 and to suggest the 
probability of a major decline in stock 
prices and industrial activity developing 
within two to four years of 1951. A 
combination of climax indications dur- 
ing October dictated a constructive in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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Big Rise Ahead ...but When? 


Bearish “double top” patterns were recently established (October, 1951 and January, 1952) 
by the leading averages. They conveyed a technical profile not unlike that of March-August, 
1937—following which stock values fell into a great slump. Thus when previously constructed 
support zones were decisively broken downside in February investors and traders were 
immediately confronted with the perplexing problem of deciding whether or not they were 
witnessing the actual start of a broad and encompassing Bear Market. 


DOWN TREND CONFORMED WITH CYCLES 


Most investors will know—either through perusal of our twice-weekly Bulletins or previous 
public notices—that Stock Trend has been bearish for months. This position was assumed 
by virtue of our interpretation of the Cycles in force for that period. At times we have been 
ridiculed for the publicly unpopular stand which we specifically took. Recently, however, the 
value of all stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange has shrunk billions of dollars 
as public psychology, in sympathy with these Cycles, has changed from “inflationary” opti- 





mism to now perhaps unwarranted depths of longer-term pessimism. 


CHANGE IN CYCLICAL OUTLOOK 
NOW IMPENDS 


But, we can say now—and again for public 
record—that we have ample reason for ex- 
pecting still another significant change in 
investment psychology within the next sev- 
eral weeks. In fact, if our analysis of the 
various Cycles which have been timed for 
the coming months is to be correct, we must 
take the position that important bottoms will 
be made in two “Key Periods” near at hand. 
We have computed one of these bottoms to 
occur in March and another in April. 

Even more important—we believe that any 
further reactions which may develop in these 
two “Key Periods,” while superficially dis- 
concerting to investors, are cyclically indi- 
cated to be prime buy points for a poten- 
tially dynamic advance over succeeding 
months. 


REASONS FOR A BULLISH 
VIEW LATER 

As we view the economic and, especially 
the financial scene ahead in terms of Cyclical 
phenomena, it is possible to say that no less 
than six Bullish Cycles of Intermediate and 
Primary importance will “come into opera- 
tion” following the second “Key Time Zone” 
mentioned above. 


Historical research and practical experi- 
ence in this field have taught us that when 
so large a cluster of Bullish Cycles are com- 
pacted into a period of a few months their 
corresponding effect on stock prices can be 
extremely dramatic. In fact, it is from just 
this type of singularly impressive Cyclical 
background that astonishing moves have de- 
veloped in the past. 
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DIVIDEND PAYING SLEEPER 





£ a 
on current dividend, yields over 4%. 


The Stock Trend staff has selected the 
low-priced issue charted here as one of 
the better vehicles for capital gains in 
the coming advance. It is a recognized 
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Brand New MARKET LEADERS 
To Be REAL “BUYS” 


The latter part of 1951 and the first few 
weeks of 1952 saw only a few groups of 
stocks getting concentrated demand. Many 
stocks in these particular groups have been’ 
grossly overplayed. In fact, this tendency to 
overplay market favorites was one of the 
several warning signs—other than Cyclical— 
which our technicians observed and recorded 
for clients weeks and months ago in our 
letters. 

But 1952 promises to bring forward many 
entirely new leaders—issues that were virtu- 
ally neglected in 1951. These stocks, tech- 
nically and fundamentally sound, are the 
ones our staff have definitely selected for 
potentially large advances over the months 
ahead. Several are in the low and low-medi- 
um price brackets in which highly gratify- 
ing percentage gains should ensue. This is 
particularly true if these low-priced stocks 
are purchased in accordance with counsel 
scheduled to be given in our bulletins over 
the next few weeks. 





This copy was prepared and sent 
to our advertising agency on Feb- 
ruary 22nd. 











IF YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 
SEND for a TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TODAY! 


It is distinctly not the purpose of this an- 
nouncement to solicit or permit so-called 
“Trial” subscriptions from those who do not 
entertain a desire to obtain continuous in- 
vestment counsel. Rather, it is intended only 
for serious-minded investors and traders who 
are willing to give our service a fair study 
and appraisal, and who have not had a simi- 
lar “Trial” within the past six months. 

To such qualified individuals we make the 
special reduced price offers shown in the 
coupon. 


This is the Time to Act Decisively! 


Our trend forecasts have been wrong before 
and may be wrong now, but no investor or 
trader can afford to miss our hedge-free 
prognostications on the market to which this 
offer entitles you. However, because of the 
imminence of certain dynamic Cyclical phe- 
nomena we urge you to take immediate 
action on one of the Trial Subscription offers 
contained herein. 





Gentlemen: 





© 
— 
<< 





Stock Trend Service, Springfield 7, Mass. — 


I want to take advantage of the Special Offer checked below. I have 
not had a trial offer within the past six months. 


Two months’ service (March and April—17 issues) __________- $10 0 
Trial subscription covering all issues of March (8 releases)___._ $5 [J 
Bulletins of March 4, 6, 11 and 13___________________:______ $3 O 


Six Months’ Service $55 [J 
If at any time, and for any reason whatsoever, you may desire to cancel 
your subscription a full pro-rata refund will be given immediately. 


One Year’s Service $100 


Also send name of 
low-priced sleeper. 
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Your stock's 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 








Allis Chalmers New York Central 

Am, Smelting Ref. Newport Ind. 

Am. Tobacco Pac. Tin Consol. 

Borg Warner Pan-American Airways 
ocage Corp. Republic Steel 
Chrysler pper & Brass 
Dome Mines Richfield Oil 

Eastern Airlines St. Regis Paper 


At a glance, you can tell 
At what price, to buy or sell. 





General Bronze Schenley 

General Electric Shamrock Oil 
General Foods So. Am. Gold & Plat. 
Goodrich Tire St Gas 
Granite C. Steel Stewart Warner 
Hercules Motors Lines 


U.S. 

Homestake Mining U. S. Smelting 

National Gypsum Youngstown Steel Door 
To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send only $1 to cover costs for 
series F-3. Or send only $5 with this ad for 
four-week Trial Subscription, including usique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues. New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, sxc. 


P. 0. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 








The 
TAYLOR TRADING 


TECHNIQUE 
With this method, you learn: 


The making of a trend—without knowledge 
of this action a speculator does not know 
the A-B-C’s of trading. How then can he 
follow a trend? 

The Taylor Automatic Tape Reader, its use 
for active traders in commodities, stocks 
and grains. The basic method for semi- 
investor and swing trading in stocks. The 
greater the line, the greater the need to 
know this fundamental rule for buying and 
selling. 

Method is complete, not an advisory ser- 
vice cr chartine system. LEARN THIS 
METHOD—WIN ON BALANCE. 


Send for a descriptive folder. 
LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 


P. ©. Box 7265 
Station G, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 














STOCK UP 1262% 


Yes, that right—1262% in ONE YEAR. Sounds 
fantastic, but it’s a fact. You can read about this 
company, a soft drink maker, in a special supple- 
ment to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW. And you'll learn about more than 100 
other “Big Movers of 1951,” including a chloro- 
phyll company with a 1166% rise and a develop- 
ment firm with a 950% increase. 

Start your subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW now and 
obtain this eye-opening supplement, FREE OF 
CHARGE. Here are the other investment aids 
you receive for ONLY $3.50: 


1. Full year’s subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, only 
monthly magazine devoted to this vital invest- 
ment field. Pocket-sized. Gives corporate news, 
utility notes, initial public offerings, earnings, 
dividends, industry analyses, etc., of hundreds 
of companies. Also Stock Index and brand- 
new MUTUAL FUNDS Section. 


2. Copy of 1952 edition of OVER-THE- 
COUNTER DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS. 
Describes almost 300 unlisted “blue chips” 
with long-term dividend records. 


3. Privilege of using Free Literature Service 
to obtain over-the-counter literature. 
For all 3, send only $3.50 to 
Over-the-Counter Securities Review 
Dept. A, Jenkintown, Pa. 








MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


A selective market 


THERE Is an important change in the 
business climate which probably will 
result in a new stock market selectivity. 
Shortages of raw materials rapidly are 
disappearing. America is moving back 
to a normal economy of abundance, and 
away from an abnormal economy of 
shortages. This means that business 
must put more emphasis on sales, and 
that the defense effort (now spread out 
over a longer period) will rob civilian 
industry of less. 

It follows, it seems to me, that the 
shares of companies which need metals 
and other things to produce good qual- 
ity civilian goods are becoming more 
attractive, and that the shares of com- 
panies which have profited from short- 
ages are less attractive. 

Generalizations about stocks are 
dangerous, and always are subject to 
important exceptions and qualifications; 
but groups like the Motors, the House- 
hold Equipments, the Building Shares 
and the Credit Companies look progres- 
sively better to me while the Steels, 
most of the Metals and some of the 
Chemicals do not look as attractive. 

The big question events in 1952 must 
answer concerns the willingness of the 
consumer public to buy goods. There 
is no question about ability to buy 
them, and much less question than a 
few months ago about the supply avail- 
able to buy. 

Economists who make a study of 
consumer trends say there is nothing to 
worry about. They contend that busi- 
ness is not as poor as it seems because 
it is being contrasted with the artificial 
boom that followed Korea, and that any 
overstocking caused by overbuying in 
that boom is being corrected. It is sus- 
pected, too, that much of the current 
abnormal savings are going into debt 
liquidation; and that the ratio of debt 
liquidation to new debt incurred will 
change as the year progresses. 

The “big” civilian industry, of course, 
is automobile production. It now looks 
as if 1952 automobile output will about 
equal that of 1951; and 1951 output, it 
will be recalled, was well ahead of the 
projections common at this time a year 
ago. Some very well placed institutional 
analysts now are expecting the $4 divi- 
dend rate on General Motors to be 
maintained. The stock at around 50 
offers a return of about 8%. The Stude- 
baker dividend of $3 looks well pro- 
tected, and the $6 rate on Chrysler looks 
better than it did a few months back. 

One of the “growth” stocks also 
should be helped by more plentiful 
metals. Recently Sunbeam Corporation 


44 


(Shavemasters, Mixmasters, Rainmas- 
ters, dehorners and animal clippers) has 
been getting only 30% of its pre-Korea 
aluminum, 50% of its pre-Korea steel 
and 30% of its pre-Korea sheet copper; 
and this has resulted in much higher 
operating costs because of the change- 
over to substitutes and because of their 
higher cost. That showed up in last 
year’s sales decline and earnings de- 
cline. Selling under 70, this company’s 
stock paid $3 last year out of earnings 
of $7.39 a share, which compared with 
earnings of $11.01 a share in 1950. Last 
years EPT base was $6.68 a share, 
which is close to 10% of the current 
price of the shares. The present stock 
soon will be split 2-for-1. 

Many people do not realize how Sun- 
beam has grown. In the last 10 years 
sales have increased about six times 
and profits more than six times. At the 
1942 high, in December of that year, 
100 shares of Chicago Flexible Shaft 
(Sunbeam’s old name) could have been 
bought for $6,600. This 100 shares now 
has grown through stock dividends and 
a split-up to 500 shares (it will be 
1,000 shares after the pending 2-for-1 
split), and the 500 shares at the re- 
cent price of 67 were worth $33,500. 
Since the beginning of 1943, Sunbeam 








Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Common Stock Warrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 

















S/D REPORTS 


17th Year 


In Chase Economic Diagrams, expected pattern 
for the security market always is illustrated for 
over a year ahead. In the S/D REPORTS, indi- 
cated objectives towards which the prices of in- 
dividual stocks (and D-J Averages) are headed, 
always are reported weeks to months in advance. 
Based upon effects of Supply vs. Demand. 


NO SERVICE LIKE S/D REPORTS 


Send $3.00 now for next four weekly and sample 
monthly editions. Check your stocks. Become 
aligned to expectancies for respective stock prices. 
Be prepared for next Buy or Sell action per stock. 
Advices and selected lists of preference stocks are 
reported separately for Traders and for Investors. 
New inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price-Adviser 
Greenwich 15 





Connecticut 


Forbes 
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has paid $7,025 on the investment of 
$6,600. The risk element in this stock 
at this time, provided it is bought for 
investment rather than as a trading 
speculation, looks small. 

Everyone is asking how long this 
great vogue in Canadian oils will last. 
Conservative Canadians will tell you, 
“just so long as new oil continues to 
be discovered in new places.” When 
Amerada brought in its fifth Williston 
Basin well in North Dakota (the Wil- 
liston Basin goes over into Canada) re- 
cently, the market appraisal of the com- 
pany rose $101 million from Tuesday 
morning to Thursday night; and if the 
“reflected glory” in stocks like Montana- 
Dakota, Canadian Williston Minerals, 
numerous small Canadian companies 
and Northern Pacific is added, this one 
well was good for at least another $50 
million in other oil shares. These are 
big figures, and no analyst can say 
whether they are justified or not. In 
the past, the stock market boom in 
Canadian oils has been kept within 
bounds by occasional periods of rest 
and consolidation. As this is written 
signs of such a rest seem lacking. 

This recession in the Textile Indus- 
try is stretching out into a long affair. 
Its duration is extended by the behavior 
of manufacturers in the second quarter 
of 1951, after demand began to lag. 
Instead of curtailing promptly, many 
big companies continued two-shift oper- 
ations too long—hoping that the decline 
in buying did not mean anything. Con- 
sequently, the inventory situation was 
compounded. Before too many months, 
no doubt, there will be signs of recov- 
ery. The question comes on how much 
of a recovery. Those who are expecting 
to go back to 1950 conditions may be 
disappointed. 

Textile issues to watch for buying 
points well may include J. P. Stevens, 
American Viscose, Lowenstein, Robbins 
Mills, Pepperell and West Point. One of 
the companies which thus far has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining earnings better 
than most companies in the industry is 
Reeves Brothers. 

The “transportation ratio,” or the 
cost of transportation in relation to gross 
income, is an important figure to look 
at in judging the progress of railroads. 
Among the companies which succeeded 
in reducing the transportation ratio in 
1951 as against 1950 are: Atlantic 
Coast Line (36.8% vs. 38%), Baltimore 
& Ohio (39.8% vs. 40.1%), Central of 
Georgia (43.5% vs. 44.8%), Delaware 
& Hudson (37.8% vs. 38.1%), Denver 
& Rio Grande Western (31.9% vs. 34%), 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio (29.5% vs. 30.1%), 
Lehigh Valley (38.8% vs. 40%), Louis- 
ville & Nashville (36.6% vs. 37%), and 
Western Pacific (27.7% vs. 28.1%). 

As a matter of comment, I expect 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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THE SPECULATIVE OPPORTUNITY 
OF YOUR LIFETIME? 


A “Very Special Situation’”’! 


“Special Situations” are over-depressed stocks with features overlooked 
or unknown for awhile by mest people. For instance, Standard Gas & Elec. 
Pfd. accumulated at 75¢ to $18 by those who finally recognized a “speci 
situation” went to $75! $375 could have grown to $37,500. ; 

Here is a “Very Special Situation” . . . Company has fantastic growth 
possibilities . .. huge backlog of orders . . . dividends resumed in 1951... new 
widely accepted product ... military orders on increase. 


A “PENNY” STOCK TO BUILD A FORTUNE 


This “Penny” stock has dynamic strength, almost tripled in price in 1947, 
could do so again since its chart pattern indicates insiders are accumulating 
large blocks. 

This company’s new product is indispensible to TV sets, radios, electrical 
appliances, electronic devices, fluorescent lighting, telephones, autos and many 
other industries. As you can buy this stock today for little more than $2 you 
could make startling profits with minimum risk. Similar speculations founded 
many of America’s greatest fortunes because early investors bought stocks 
that looked highly speculative then. Their vision won them vast fortunes! 

This may well be YOUR opportunity and we’re so favorably impressed by 
this stock’s wealth-building potentials, we want to send you an exclusive 
report on this company . . . give you ALL the facts so you'll see why we have 
flashed this information to our clients. 


FREE with 4 weeks trial to Special Situations for only $5 


“Special Situations,” a specialized, alert advisory service, was established 
only a little over a year ago. Pointing out 2 special situations a week, it 
caught on instantly, steadily gained friends and prestige because many of 
the stocks it discovered, made good quickly. “Special Situations” now has 
thousands of enthusiastic subscribers throughout the world. This is ONE 
time you'll be glad you acted promptly. Send coupon with $5 NOW. 








SPECIAL SITUATIONS (Published by Duval’s Consensus) 
Dept. M-141-F, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island. City 1, N. Y. 


Send me exclusive report on “The Speculative Opportunity of Your Lifetime?” 
and 4 weeks’ trial subscription featuring 2 Special Situations a Week for $5 
(Air Mail $5.25). 


Name 














PROFITS IN STOCKS 


Hundreds of persons scattered through- 
out United States and Canada have pur- 
chased Curtiss Dahl’s new book, “Con- 
sistent Profits in the Stock Market.” It 
is possibly the only book on the buying 
and selling of stocks that offers an ex- 
amination period with full refund if not 
satisfied. This offer is possible because 
the book itself is its best salesman. 
When you buy it you will never part 
with it. Write for free descriptive liter- 
ature. You will never regret it. Write 
Tri-State Offset Co., 817-W Main St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 








1. “Gold Stocks” 
2. “Low-Priced Speculations” 


Ask for your free copies of these two 
bulletins. The low-priced stocks described 
are issues selling under $1.50 per share 
—growth possibilities in natural gas, oil 
and mining. 


AL. J. JOHNSON, Broker 


418 Mining Exchange Bidg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

















WISCONSIN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


4 Mutual Fund 


WISCONSIN FUNDS Inc. 
General Distributera 
223 E. Mason Milwaukee ¢ 





COBURN & MIDDLEBROOK 
New England States Distributor 


Hartford, Connecticut 


KING MERRITT & CO., INC. 
Southern States Distributor . 


New York, New York 


L. W. SIMON COMPANY 
Midwestern States Distributor 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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BANK OF AMERICA 


N.T. & S.A. 


Common Stock 


We Actively Buy and 
Sell this Stock 


Informative reports on 
the current status of the 
world’s largest publicly- 
owned bank are available 
to institutions and private 


investors. 


BLAIR, ROLLINS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


44 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 

















ao a 
A. B C. 
PUTS ee" CALLS 


(Second Edition) 





An informative brochure 
that discusses Stock Op- 
tions in simple, under- 
standable language. 

An indispensable _refer- 
ence pamphlet for the 
| investor's bookshelf. 


Mailed Free, upon request. 


GODNICK & SON 


Members Put © Call Brokers and Dealers 
Assn., Inc. 


30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-3822 








STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Investing for widows 


UNFORTUNATELY, those who are greatly 
in need of good, competent and unsel- 
fish advice usually find it most difficult 
to obtain. I am not thinking of the 
wealthy widow with an ample trust 
fund. The bankers and lawyers will 
take care of her. Nor am I thinking of 
the less fortunate women who are left 
without means because even the best 
advice can’t create miracles. 

I have in mind the great many mid- 
dle class Americans who live in com- 
fortable circumstances. They are neither 
rich nor poor. They have good incomes, 
but high taxes, the rising cost of living 
and the general desire to maintain a 
pleasant living standard have made it 
all but impossible to “build up an 
estate” to safeguard the family in case 
something should happen to the bread- 
winner. If he has been a good provider, 
he will have kept up his life insurance 
at a maximum and his debts at a mini- 
mum. 

Let us regard a hypothetical, but 
fairly typical case of a family of four 
with an income of about $12,000 a year, 
with a $15,000 house and an $8,000 
mortgage, a car and a TV-set with an- 
other ten installments to be paid, with 
very little money in the bank but a 
couple of thousand dollars in savings 
bonds. The husband dies, leaving the 
widow and two youngsters with a life 
insurance “estate” of $40,000 and, may- 
be, a social security claim. The widow 
is not destitute, of course, but she has 
quite a problem on her hands to assure 
her family of a reasonable maintained 
living standard. 

The $40,000 may impress her as be- 
ing a lot of money. But if she leaves 
it with the insurance company, it may 
pay her an income of only about $100 a 
month. She would get less from a sav- 
ings bank, and only a little more from 


of these investment media would give 
her the slightest protection against fur- 
ther inflation, a danger which no one 
can afford to ignore. 

Unless our hypothetical widow is in- 
clined to eat up her capital and worry 
about the consequences tomorrow-—like 
Scarlet O'Hara of literary fame—she 
will have to cut her budget from $1,000 
a month to $500, make an effort to eam 
at least $200-$250, herself, and invest 
her capital intelligently. We would plan 
for her the following program: 


Annual 
Income 
Leave $5,000 with insurance com- 
RP Os in ss wean eo caps $150 
Keep a cash reserve of $2,000 
with Savings Bank at 24%..... 50 
Invest $33,000 in common stocks 
MD a GS 5G a ohs 6 borate aete 2,000 
Receive from Social Security 
EES SO eee ree 1,000 
Her own earnings from salaries 
or whatever it may be....... 2,800 
Total Annual Income.......... $6,000 


The particular problem of this col- 
umn is, of course, the investment of the 
widow's funds in common stocks. No 
one who is conscious of the inevitable 
risks involved in common stock invest- 
ment is eager or anxious to advise a 
widow who cannot afford to take risks. 
Yet, it is up to the conscientious coun- 
sellor to advise lest the widow be vic- 
timized by less scrupulous people who 
are prone to take advantage of inexpe- 
rienced investors. 

It is obvious that an investment pro- 
gram designed to produce a steady and 
comparatively liberal income cannot be 
expected to match the potential appre- 
ciation of favored growth stocks like 
Dow Chemical (yielding less than 24%) 
or of highly speculative Canadian oil 

















USED BY THOUSANDS OF INVESTORS! 


Read! porn CHARTCRAFT METHOD of 
POINT and FIGURE TRADING” 


A complete textbook eutlining a practical method that 
reduces stock market trading to a mechanical science. 


$5 acopy WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
from 315 W. 35th St. New York I, N. Y. 














investments in good bonds. And none _ stocks. If safety of principal and an 
Indicated 
Present Annual Dividends 
Shares Price Amount Income Paid Since 
50 American Gas & Electric...... 62 $3,100 $150° 1910 
eee 93 3,525 210 1909 
100 Bank of America............ 30 3,000 160 1933 
100 American Home Products.... . 37 3,700 200 1926 
100 National Distillers ........... 30 3,000 200 1935 
75 Goenevel Foods .............. 43 3,225 - 180 1922 
eee 47 3,290 210° 1928 
70 General Motors ............. 50 3,500 280 1917 
150 Seaboard Finance ........... 21 3,150 270 1937 
150 Socony-Vacuum ............ 36 3,600 200 1911 
I tdi a a aint «.0,mexn'6 ap $33,090 $2,060 
® Plus stock dividends in 1951. 
46 Forbes 
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assured liberal income are essential re- 
quirements, other considerations must 
by necessity be subordinated. 

Stock selections will depend, of 
course, on circumstances and market 
conditions prevailing at the time when 
the problem arises. The widow also 
should be told that even the most care- 
fully selected list of stocks requires 
some degree of regular supervision. It 
should be reviewed at least once a year 
by a competent person. 

At this particular time, I would in- 
vest the widow’s $33,000 fund in the 
stocks listed on page 46. 


Correction: Transamerica in 1951 paid a 
cash dividend of 60c and 8/100 share of 
Bank of America on each share of Trans- 
america, not % share of Bank of America, 
as stated erroneously in our comment on 
this situation in the February 15, 1952, 
issue. 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


termediate trading position which was 
maintained until adverse breadth rela- 
tionships forced a reversal of policy on 
February 8. 

None of these market decisions was 
based on economic judgment. They 
were all the result of clearly visible 
technical indications. However, now 
that experimental account CBM (re- 
ferred to in the March 1 issue) is again 
holding cash, the most important prob- 
lem is how to recognize the next inter- 
mediate buying point. The record shows 
that all of the important intermediate 
buying points since November, 1938, 
were indicated either by combinations 
of selling climaxes, or by divergences 
between breadth and price. All of these 
indications coincided with or preceded 
intermediate low points. In view of this 
past record it is advisable to emphasize 
all of the favorable prospects for the 
year 1952 while waiting patiently for 
the technical indications of the next 
intermediate buying point. 


COMMODITY TRADERS: 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION IN 
EVERY FUTURES MARKET. 


Commodity Trend Service keeps you in- 
formed on every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada; suggests when you 
should buy and sell and at what price; 
helps you cut losses and increase capital. 
Based on system of price forecasting 
proved over many years. Published by 
successful commodity trader, Current bul- 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


The American Tobacco Company 
$50,000,000 Twenty-five Year 31/4,% Debentures 


Dated February 1, 1952 Due February 1, 1977 


Interest payable semi-annually February 1 and August 1 in New York City 
Price 99% and Accrued Interest 


1,075,685 Shares Common Stock 


(par value $25) 
Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
shares have been issued by the Company to its common stockholders, 


which rights will expire at 3 o’clock P.M. Eastern Standard Time on 
March 24, 1952, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $52 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 
not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 
sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 
either the last sale or the current offering price on the New York 
Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the 
commission of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC. 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

GLORE, FORGAN & Co. 

F. S. MOSELEY & CO. DREXEL & CO. 
CLARK, DODGE & CO. 

HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CoO. 

W. E. HUTTON & CO. 

WERTHEIM & CO. 
March 6, 1952. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 


DOMINICK & DOMINICK 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 


























Introductory Offer 


(to new buyers only) 


303 THREE TREND 
Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you ate missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 


SECURITY CHARTS 


visualizing 21 months’ market action 
of leading listed stocks 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 

WHITE, WELD & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 














letins sent free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y¥. 
Tel. REctor 2-7330 





energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe E. C. F. 
? Th ROSICRUCIANS 


2? SANJOSE {[AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


DECLINING MARKET 
Perpetual Bull and Novice Bear 


Read this book on the way UP 
Profit from it on the way DOWN 
A must book on Short Selling. $1.00 


MARK WEAVER, Dept. F-2, BOX 1130 














SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





March 15, 1952 
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Send $1 NOW to Dept. 
FM-315 for current issue 
Full year’s subscription $25 inchudes 12 


Monthly Security Chart Folios, 2 Cyeli- 
Graph Folios and Wall Chart 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORP. 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Dividend... Bank of America NT&SA 


For the convenience of stockholders who wish to have dividend 
funds available before their quarterly Federal Income Tax pay- 
ments are due, the Board of Directors adopted a new hobels of 
dividend payments. The first quarterly $.40 instalment of the cur- 
rent semi-annual period will be paid according to the old schedule 
on March 31, 1952, to stockholders of record as of February 29, 
1952. The second quarterly instalment, however, will be paid on 
May 31, 1952, to stockholders of record on May 15, 1952. In the 
past this quarterly payment has been made on June 30. 


Q. Who owns the Bank of America? 


A. More than 200,000 shareholders! 


Ownership of the Bank of America N.T.&S.A.— which was founded 
in 1904 with $150,000 and now has total resources over seven and 
one-half billion dollars—is held by more than 194 thousand men 
and women and 6,185 institutions. Bank of America stock is an 
important asset of many institutions, including labor, fraternal 
and fiduciary organizations, foundations, investment trusts, insur- 
ance companies and savings banks. 


Bank of America N.T.&S.A. is a member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BANKING THAT IS BUILDING CALIFORNIA 





WOULD you buy stocks 


WOULD 


PUT & CALL OPTIONS 





MARKET COMMENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 





UNDER cur- 
rent market 


prices? the New York Central transportation 


you sell stocks ratio this year to show a significant im- 


ABOVE cur- provement. I also think that Lehigh 
rent market Valley's showing last year, both as to 
prices? transportation ratio and earnings, is 


impressive. Lehigh earned $3.91 a share 
against $2.42 a share in 1950. The 
stock sells around 15% and would seem 
more attractive than some of the other 
highly speculative rails, especially if a 
dividend can be paid this year, as some 
expect. 

There is little to add regarding the 
probable “demand area” on declines, 
if they should occur. The first “support” 


YOU 


should under- 
stand what it 
means to SELL 


and earn premiums 


Without obligation, 
ask for our booklet, 
“You, Too, Cam Sell Options.”’ 








Filer Schmidt « Co, 


MEMBERS PUT & CALL BROKERS & DEALERS ASSN. INC 


30 Pine St.. N.Y. 5 WhHitehall 3-9177 











PUT & CALL OPTIONS 


explanatory pamphlet on request 


THOMAS, HAAB & BOTTS 


Members Put & Call Brks. & Dirs. Assn. Inc. 
50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











should be around 255 in the Industrials 
and 80-82 in the Rails. Still stronger 
“support” seems logical at 245-250 and 
around 77-78. Barring a pronounced 
change in the international situation 
(with war dangers increased), I am 
not looking for any drastic decline here. 
I prefer to look at the market as a se- 
lective affair rather than one which will 
“do handsprings” in either direction 
over the near term. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Alcoa, An American Enterprise 

To separate the fact from fancy in 
the history of Aluminum Company of 
America, an ex-company public rela- 
tions man uses corporation archives to 
tell the Alcoa story from Charles M. 
Hall’s pioneering to just yesterday. Hit- 
ting the high spots, the author writes 
a matter-of-fact survey of Hall’s early 
struggle for financing and court fights 
to hold exclusive patents. Most impor- 
tant: the company’s clean bill of health 
awarded after the longest trial in Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence, with the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice trying to pin a 
monopoly label on the Pittsburgh con- 
cern. Although Alcoa is cast in a good 
light, a willingness to discuss all angles 
gives balance to a difficult job (by 
Charles C. Carr, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
New York, $3.50). 


Shareholder Relations 

Author Reuter announces in _intro- 
duction that Shareholder Relations has 
become an art in the true sense of the 
word in the last decade. He follows 
with a statement that a model program 
can be divided into eleven phases of 
stockholder services which are valuable 
if coordinated into a single program. 

After dealing in detail with annual 
reports, the book quickly and sketchily 
sums up the other ten facets of a good 
stockholder relations program (by 
Henry F. Reuter, Reuter & Bragdon, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.). 


—ap— 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


206th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable March 
31, 1952, to stockholders of record at 


the close of business on March 14, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, March 3, 1952. 
Puts and Calls 


OPTIONS 
Booklet explaining how it works 


FREE UPON REQUEST 


PAUL KARP 


Members Put & Call Brkrs. & Dirs. Assn., Inc. 
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Mining and Manufacturing 


Phosphate . Potash . Fertilizer . Chemicals 
* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
Feb. 28, 1952, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
40th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per share. 


Both dividends are payable March 28, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 14, 1952. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 









WELLINGTON 
<f> FUND 


89th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20¢ a share from current and ac- 
cumulated investment income, and 
5¢ a share representing the approx- 
imate balance of undistributed 1951 
securities profits. Payable March 31, 
‘© stock of record March 13, 1952. 








WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





ROME CABLE 


ROME - NEW YORK 





52nd Consecutive Dividend 








The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
Dividend No. 23 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable April 1, 1952, 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 7, 1952. 


The Directors also declared con- 
secutive Dividend No. 52 for 35 
cents, of which 25 cents is regu- 
lar and 10 cents extra, per share 
on the Common Capital Stock of 
the Corporation, payable March 
28, 1952, to holders of record at 
the close of business on March 7, 
1952 

Joun H. Dvert, Secretary 


Rome, N. Y., February 29, 1952 

















Quarterly dividend No. 124 
of Sixty Cents ($.60) per share 


ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 





CHEMICALS] 


[rexzizes_| 


— a 
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'|_ PLASTICS €& 


CELANESE. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA : 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





a? E Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


414%2% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12 per 
share, payable April 1, 1952, to hold- 


ers of record at the close of business 
March 7, 1952. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1952, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
March 7, 1952. 


COMMON STOCK 


75 cents per share, payable March 
22, 1952, to holders of record at the 
close of business March 7, 1952. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 
February 26, 1952. 





has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, 
payable March 14, 1952 to 












stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 3, 1952. 


February 26, 1952. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 
































USF&6. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable on April 
15, 1952, to stockholders of record 
March 26, 1952. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 


Secretary 

















February 20, 1952 
= 














C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been deciared on the Common Stock of 


aL 


T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 


payable April 1, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 10, 1952. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 


mailed. 


February 28, 1952. 


FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
























DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Preferred Stock 
Aregular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
was declared, payable April 
1, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on March 14, 1952. 


Common Stock 
Aquarterly dividend of $0.125 
per share on the CommonStock 
was declared, payable April 
1, 1952 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
March 14, 1952.Transfer books 
will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Pres. & Secy. 























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable March 15, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 3, 1952. 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary 





March 15, 1952 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 





TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


The 


regular quarterly dividend of 


10 cents per share has been declared 
payable on March 3lst ‘to stock- 
holders of record March Ist, 1952. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 
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(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 69 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 
March 31, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 5, 1952. 

A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 
February 25, 1952. 








THOUGHTS 





Democracy has survived because 
time and again it has proved, under 
stress, its ability to harmonize and make 
productive, in every sphere of thought 
and action, the individual and the so- 
cial instincts innate in man. In these 
respects it has demonstrated its superi- 
ority over all other political philoso- 
phies. All try to draw the line between 
the opportunities and responsibilities of 
the individual and those of society, but 
none draws it so subtly in accordance 
with reality as democracy. 

—A. WuitNey GRISWOLD. 


We can advance and develop de- 
mocracy but little faster than we can 
advance and develop the average level 
of intelligence and knowledge within 
the democracy. That is the problem 
that confronts modern educators. 

—SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Things don’t turn up in this world 
until somebody turns them up. 
—GARFIELD. 


There is nothing so insupportable to 
man as to be in entire repose; without 
passion, occupation, amusement, or ap- 
plication. Then it is that he feels his 
own nothingness, isolation, insignifi- 
cance, dependent nature, powerless- 
ness, emptiness. Immediately there is- 
sue from his soul ennui, sadness, 
chagrin, vexation, despair. —PAscat. 


Never let a man imagine that he can 
pursue a good end by evil means, with- 
out sinning against his own soul. The 
evil effect on himself is certain. 

—SouTHEY. 


Families can help their members to 
grow individually. The family is the 
place to learn and follow moral stand- 
ards. It can teach such things as fair 
play, which leads to justice, temper- 
ance in opinion, speech and _ habits, 
which frees from excess; honesty and 
sincerity, which lead to a disciplined, 
balanced life. —ANNE G. PANNELL. 


Any man who wants to give up his 
own self-centeredness and put his life 
on God’s side will be put to work and 
will be given the only reward that even 
the greatest saint receives, namely, fel- 
lowship with God, reconciliation with 
the Father. —James A. Pixe, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Six things we individual Americans 
can never afford are: Intolerance, in- 
dolence, injustice, indifference, intem- 
perance and ingratitude. Whenever any 
of these enter, they lead to deteriora- 
tion, defeat, and disaster. Any nation 
given to them inevitably falls. 

—Dr. J. RicHARD SNEED. 


Rest satisfied with doing well, and 
leave others to talk of you as they 
please. —PYTHAGORAS. 


Faith that the thing can be done is 
essential to any great achievement. 
—Dr. THomas N. CARRUTHERS. 


Liberty will not descend to a people, 

a people must raise themselves to lib- 

erty; it is a blessing that must be earned 
before it can be enjoyed. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Peace comes to us through love, un- 
derstanding of our fellow men, faith. 
Peace does not include selfishness nor 
indifference. Peace is never wrapped at 
a counter for a price. It is earned by 
giving of ourselves. Our own earned 
peace will ignite peace in our family, 
in our community, city, state, country, 
and flow over the entire world. 

—ANNETTE VICTORIN. 


When we can say “no,” not only to 
things that are wrong and sinful, but 
also to things pleasant, profitable, and 
good which would hinder and clog our 
grand duties and our chief work, we 
shall understand more fully what life is 
worth, and how to make the most of it. 

—C. A. STopparp. 


God has made no one absolute. The 
rich depend on the poor, as well as the 
poor on the rich. The world is but a 
magnificent building; all the stones are 
gradually cemented together. No one 
subsists by himself. —FELTHAM. 


In moderating, not in satisfying de- 
sires, lies peace. —HEBER. 


The essence of any plan for financing 
old age is saving—to put aside some 
part of today’s earnings for the future, 
Anything that saps the value of savings 
—and inflation is the worst single threat 
—is the enemy of the aged and of those 
who expect to grow old. 

—BERNARD Barucu. 


It is not the function of the State to 
make men happy. They must make 
themselves happy in their own way, 
and at their own risk. The functions of 
the State lie entirely in the conditions 
or chances under which the pursuit of 
happiness is carried on. 

—WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER. 


Covetousness, by a greediness of get- 
ting more, deprives itself of the true 
end of getting; it loses the enjoyment 
of what it had got. —SPRAT. 


Credit is like a lookingglass, which, 
when once sullied by a breath, may be 
wiped clear again, but if once cracked 
can never be repaired.—WALTER Scott. 


A dinner lubricates business. 
—STOWELL. 


There are two kinds of discontent in 
this world: the discontent that works, 
and the discontent that wrings its 
hands. The first gets what it wants, and 
the second loses what it had. There is 
no cure for the first but success, and 
there is no cure at all for the second. 

—Gorpon GRAHAM. 


How men long for celebrity! Some 
would willingly sacrifice their lives for 
fame, and not a few would rather be 
known by their crimes than not known 
at all. —SINCLAIR. 


Doubt, indulged and cherished, is in 
danger of becoming denial; but if hon- 
est, and bent on thorough investigation, 
it may soon lead to full establishment 
in the truth. —TryYoONn Epwarps. 


There has been in recent years ex- 
cessive emphasis on a citizen’s rights 
and inadequate stress upon his duties 
and responsibilities. —PaxTon BLaIR. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 














A Text... 


Sent in by Howard Arnett, 
Portland, Ore. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


When a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace 
with him. 


—Proverss 16:7 
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When your eye is on Pittsburgh—and three 
dozen towns in its orbit — you're spotting 
scores of furnace operations regularly checked 
by Cities Service Heat Provers. Here, where 
they kriow all kinds of furnace instruments, 
and where high efficiency is most urgent today, 
the application of Heat Provers by Cities 
Service is increasingly valued. 

It takes the Heat Prover to read simultane- 
ously for oxygen and combustibles, measured 





direct by actual gas analysis. And the Heat 
Prover’s continuous rapid sampling reveals 
effects of furnace adjustments at once. The 
Heat Prover frees you of maintenance too, 
because it’s not an instrument you buy, but a 
Service we supply. Learn how it can raise pro- 
ductivity for you...in iron, steel, ceramics, 
glass, cement or any other furnace operation. 
Write Cities Service O1L Company, Dept. 
C6, Sixty Wall Tower, New York City 5. 


CITIES ©) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 




























Announcing Three Ry Luxury Trains 


All-New Through and Through 


THE THE THE 
MORNING CONGRESSIONAL SENATOR AFTERNOON CONGRESSIONAL 
Washington « New York Washington « New York « Boston Washington « New York 





America's Most Beautiful Daylight Trains 


These gleaming new Pennsylvania trains 
are the finest ever developed for day- 
time travel. Operating over the finest 
roadbed in the world—they serve the 
East’s largest, most important cities. 
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Accommodations for Coach and Parlor 
Car passengers are of rich quality for 
the mood of the moment... to work, 
relax or dine as you travel. In addition 
to therestful facilities pictured here, there 
are handsomely furnished lounge cars 
with newest features for leisure and ease. 
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Latest-type air-conditioning, colorful 
decor, fluorescent lighting, panoramic 
windows, electro-pneumatic doors, en- 
NEW COACHES are roomy. Deeply upholstered reclining closed telephone rooms—and more— 
seats—plenty of baggage space. Separate smoking chairs, deep-piled carpeting, attractive draperies, ample 


compartment with 14 lounge chairs. Complete wash- luggage space, wide package racks. Private Drawing § 
room facilities trip you've ever taken by rail. Room with enclosed toilet annex. 
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NEW PARLOR CARS with soft-cushioned reclining swivel 
sum up to provide the most satisfactory 


Enjoy the fine daily service offered by 
these great streamliners. It will be a 
pleasant NEW experience! 
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NEW DRAWING ROOM PARLOR CAR on The NEW DINING CARS with all-clectric kitchens designed for NEW COFFEE SHOP CAR for Coach passengers. Come 
Congressionals. Private rooms with divans, lounge more efficient cooking. Wonderful service in a setting plete meals or snacks prepared on electric Radarange 
chairs, wardrobes. Removable partitions permit use of charm comparable to fine hotel facilities. and electric grill. Served at counter or tables. Separate 
en suite. Enclosed toilet annexes section with lounge facilities. 


\® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


. Safety—with Speed and Comfort 










Go by Train . . 





